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Schools. 


second, by Towns. 


‘Phe 


Alphabetized, first, by States; 
ConnEcTicuT, Clinton, 
LY ORGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
Z the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
preparatory school for both sexes. DWIGHT HOLBROOK, 
A.M., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown, 

7I..SON GRAMMAR 
Preparatory School for — 

For Circular address E. 


SCHOOL.—A 
$500 per year. 
. WILsos, A.M 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
VDGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
« School for Girls will reopen on Thursday, the 20th 
of September. } H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
TNIVERSITY OF MARYVLAND.— 
Law School, Nineteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 8, LS88. 
Address 


hb 


HesNry D, Haran, See’y 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. 


Law Scho 
BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 


Si PEO LTE (OF 


: TECHNOLOGY 
Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Architecture, ete, James P. 
Pres, 


Courses in Civil, 
Engineering, Chemistry, 
McNRoR, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 


( VIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (61st Year), 

Preparation for the Mass, Institute of Technolo 
gy isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. Of the twelve candidates presented by Chaun 
cy Hall at the June examinations only one had any 
condition in mathematics The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially aturactive, and 
is very near the Institute 





112 Newbury street 
SCHOOL 
A limited 


Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MAssAcHUSFTTS, Boston, 
F pee3 MISSES HUBBARD'S 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1888. 
number of boarding scholars will be received, 


[1 


fit for college or educate privately. 
with best of care in all respects. 
with fine tennis-court. E. ABBOT, 


AP? 


1, L888 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 

Separate tuition, 
Charming location, 
Ph.D 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth, 
KNAPP’S HOME 


(twenty-second year). 


SCHOOL FOR 


Begins October 


R. 


Boys 


Masaac ‘HUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARA- 
tory boarding school for boys, School reopens 
tember 12, 1888. 


or all information apply to 
W'LLIAM EVERRTT, Ph.D. 


a 


i 
/ 


New York, Suspension Bric pid 

E VEAUX COLLEGE, 
Roarding Sch ool for Boys 

WILFRED H. Mi NRO, 


ayy Syracuse. 

iV M. WILKINSON S HOME 
rd Se <a for Girls. Number limited to ten, 1,000 
yer year, Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
888. Refers to Hon. Abram 8S, Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Kev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


IRYN MAWR 


A 


A.M., President. 
ee LW 


Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, 

COLLEGE.—A_ COL- 
leye for Women. ms Program stating the gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses of study will be sent on 
application, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TRS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
ae English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1888 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
JF gle VABLE’S BOARDING AND 
va. Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept, 26, 


3 77 
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Agencies. 
TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


upplies Teachers to Schoola, positions to Teachers. 


Cire ular ree 
E. O. Fiak & Co., 


7 Tremont Place, 


Boston 


Professional, 


GEOLOGIST ENGAGED 





IN GEO- 


ig. logical field-work for the U. S. Geolog cical Sur 
vey during big summer months is seeking e mpl oyment 
for the winter months as Professor oF Geology and 
Zoology io hoese educational institutio Phe engage 
ment to commence during 1TSS9. Refe rences of high 
character. Correspondence solicited, Address 
* Geolouist,’’ office of the Nation 
IN THE SELECTION OF 
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J young 
Terms including music Highest English 
r rig a Phe Lord Bishop of Heref ai Lady Bate 
man, Shobdon Court, Herefordsh, et rospectiises, 
ig Fat Hort 
ry 
> . YC ee 
Teachers, ete. 
NV EXP? ENCED TEACHER, A 
i Harvard graduate of ten years standing, two 
vears in Ecrope, would superintend the education of 
two boys as members of his family. Best references | 
iven and required, Address | 
Parvus, Can 1 Mass | 
/ TEACHER OF MODERN LAN- | 
i. guages «e tsituation. University graduate, 
it presemt engaged in post-graduate work, aks 
English, Freneh, and (rerman with accuracy and thien 
ey Best of refers Address ock Box 22, 
rmineton, Indiana, 
; a | 
WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- | ee 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. | i, IYAL MALL TANDEM 7 } f 
= aI SNS = =e | ili bearings throug it. rf al I s 
LMES HINKLEY, A.M. PRI- | athals price. Address Pricyeut 
vate Tutor, 1) Ware St., Cambridge, Mass, \ Care of the Nation, Bo 4. New York 
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CHOICE BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. 


By Anthony Hamilton, Edited, with Notes, by Sir Walter Scott. 
The only edition printed from the original French plates bears the imprint of J. P Lippincott Company, the authorized Amertcun pul 
lishers. Impr rial svo. With Portrait of Author, and thirty-three etchings by lL. Boisson, on India paper, from ortqinal compost?tons / 


C. De lort, Edition limited to Tso « OPES for England and Amertea. 


Y 


No other book furnishes an uly vivid picture of life at the Court of Charles the Se« i 


; es equally nie nd the * Memoirs’ of Grammont continue to hold cir own in the 
favor of reading men. . .) . The illustrations are refined in execution, polished, expressive, and ft : ) 


, an 
ulof human interest Vew York Tribun 


‘ 


Uneut edges, bound in cloth, $18.00; full moroceo, $50.00, 


Net Redueed Edition, facsimile of the original folio, ata popular pre 


Lamia. 


By John Keats. With Illustrative Designs by Will H. Low. 


* This book, so popular last vear, is now reproduced in smaller proportions, but with allof the original illastrations, and printed and bound with great care and 





taste m among hotiday gift books’? Ne York Herali 
“When Will H. Low’s beautifully hhuminated edition of Keats's * Lamia’ cameout last year we went into raptures over it) nothine so exquisite was published 
Phe charm of tts classic and mystic arc is still potent in the popular edition issued this year. The drawings retain their beauty of line in reduction tthe ft, yield 


cover is seductive to the eye and touch.’ Philadelphia Press, 


Bound in cloth, gilt t 


p, rough edges, $5.00; full leather, stamped, 6,00; tree calf, 310.00, 


* The book is perfeetly lovely in every possible particular that can make a book absol 


Leaves from the Life of a Good-for-Nothing. 


Translated by Mrs, A, L. Wister, from the German of Joseph F, Von Eichendortf. 


tlely charming 


Richendor fs ‘Le tres from the Lift of a Clood-for-Nothing’ is one of the choicest nesterpieces of German literature, ad Mirs. ee 
Wister is the best of Geriman translators, J.B. Lippincott Company hace Sire ly bestowed the resources of the printe rs and buider’s art in pub 
lishing the work, and the result is the most de lightfulholi lay book of the season. The illustrations are by frtmous Gerinan artists rep vliced 
with erquisite grace and fide lity by the photograr ure y] rocess, ‘ i 

“One of the loveliest gift-books that has yet made its appe 


ice. Mrs. Wister is noted for the perfection with which she vives to her translations the aroma of 
the original. he aroma in this case is as fresh as lavender and as frag: , r York M rea 


ant as sweetbrier.’ Ni York Morning Jour: 





Price, in cloth, $5.00; full leather, 36.00; tree calf, $10.00, 


Three Artistic Books, with Finest Wood Engravings. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. THE HERMIT. GRAY’S £LEGY. 









A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. y-illus A Ballad By Oliver Goldsmith Profusely illustrated, An Elegy written in a Country Chu yard. By Thomas 
trated octavo volume, uniform witht t'sed Engraved by Fred. J Uniform with the Gray. trtist’s Eelitic ?! elegant Tlusti "Hs 
thon of Gray's ‘ Elegy’ and Goldsmith's * Artist’s Edition of Elegy,’ and Read’s Svo, cloth, S3.1 allivator, $5.50; morceco, grit, 
Cioth, $3.00; alligator, $5.5); morocco, gilt * Closing S¢ 1): alligator, 53, $4,500; tree calf, extra, $7. 





tree calf, $7.50, Moroecey 


Works of Reference and Library Reading in [foliday Bindings. 


WORCESTER’ S UNABRIDGED DI/C- ‘© MEDICAL DICTIONARY. THE WRIi IOOK,. A Guid. 
TIONARY. Phoroughly ; 10.00 h Thomas, M.b>., LL.D. Imperial 8vo, ex to th irt 2mo, half moroeeo' 
half Turkey moroeco, 12 6.C0; sheep, ) $2 half I 















LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING NATED SLATES vi d E. “F LIBRARY 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD ve ‘ ( New) 16th edition, By Wood, Remington, at d L ISEB Y . 
$12.00; half morocco, $15.00; half Russia, $15.00, the Price, in extra cloth, $7.00; best leather, raised top, in box, 222.50, 

bands, $8,0C; haif Russia, raised bands, $2.00 + follows ihe Wri 


i Savini aman . Brewer's Reader’s Handbook, 
Lif rincori S stionary of Phrase and Fable, 
nary of Miracles, S250; Ed 


GRAPHICAL DICTK 





BULWERS NOVELS. Library edition. 





LL.D Lvol., imper Complete in 47 vol 12mo. cloth, gilt t an l Wor sé 
reeco, 215.00; half Russ half calf, gilt ext: $11 I tt Cs gets ine 
Complet n tmilar (Quota 
y PRE Poe cloth, 851.25; s ; D~.00 
CHAM BEEK.) 2 gilt top, 6 lf 





new edition Vols. I 


and rewritten Complete in 10 vols. Pric per vol., = hepa on ieee euetny die q . , * TATE. HOURS WITH] AMUERIC res. 
cloth, 3.60; cloth, uncut, ¥3.0 sheep, <4.00; half PRESCOTT'S WORA'S. New Popular HAL! 1 URS WITH AMERICAN Hi. 




















= A . I ty’. lected and arranged by Churles Morris 
morocco, Fou. at a greatly reduced price. Edite by ee . mee ie : Stat Ke , J lf neglect 2 ‘ 
r Kirk. In ld vols 1m price, per vol., in three-quart ea calf 26. Pa ie sacks 
oe _ a a new style cloth binding, £1.50; in sets, cloth extra ii See eee ee 
ALLIBONE’S QUOTATIONS. By 8: S22.50; half calf, $37.50 
Austin Allibone, LL. Comple in 3 vols J rT ) ry Canal ppep a 
\ustin Allibo plete in ge ee : —— TALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AM! 
1, POETICAL QUOTATIONS, '! Wi LANT OF | VICE. Vo RICAN Al Siloaiell nud arranked be Chavica 
PROSI QUOTATIONS, Vu the um Edition of Shakespeare, Edited Morris # crown 8vo vols,, cloth, $6.00; haf moro 
GREAT AUTHORS OF ALL AGES \ ‘ . Phil D., L.HLD co. $10.00; three quarters calf, $i : Svo size 
Price, per set, in =9.00; half 1 $12.0 KR 4 ext top Previous!s Is., half cloth, $16.00, 
ha 5 Is paratels . meo and “| let \ « 
7 King Lear,’ an the 
97 rz ) 1p 7 7 mr } {LF-HOURS Il / Lil 7 fT} i 7 / R 
iif ON} OF i DIG 7 IVARS Ga Vd ON’'S WORA'S Thinker EGS LU TI Ss Selec 1 | 1 | 
AUTHORS ly tin Allibone LJ id Think Brushland,’ *H t i! Charles M i H s row 1 t top 
vols., tmperial Svo, ex loth, $2 wep, Fd by d Hours of a Phy: iciat ets, £ vols. 1 - if ou ‘ ! Ny 
Wf morocco, ¥31 half Russia, ¢ ex t x, = ’ = 
, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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thie ince ais l it Wis 

' 

ens eta f i} } posed 
ease of duty from 55 per cent LOS per 


ntruth hs 


nt. was, therefore, a case where u id 
added to robbery, but Mr. Berry. only 
iY robbery, Phis characterization 
d Mr. Hiscock t i high pitch at 

he had heard ery about th 
cry « the taril yt ist rs in thie 
paign, that a verdict 1 ween taker 
before the people, that the verdict 

ely in favor of a protective tarif 
Oo he didn’t want to inv mor f 


h talk for fou years |t ome, when there 


vould be a chance to try over aga 
Phe illowieal position of the honorable 
senator from New York can be easily shown 


thout wandering very far from his own 


rwa Heiss member of the Finance 
mimittee Which reported this bill Among 
¢ provisions to which ie sented is one 
reduces the duty on refined sugar 


to0 per cent. This clause was explain 
nd defended by Senator Allison in term 


ich implied that the present d 


amounted to robberv, and. th 


ry of very poor people. He l 
word robbery, but what he said was that 
Hlouse bill, the 


uch than the Senate ‘legislated 


reduced 


bill 


which duty 
less 


$6,000,000 


If 
la 


the Sugar 


into the pockets of 
that robbery 
Ww, perhaps Mr. Hiscock and Mr. 


Allison can explain to each other, or to the 


trust.’ not under the 


is 


rms of 


iblic, where the difference lies. Now, sup 
se that some Senator gets up when the 
sugar schedule is reached, and declares that 


ince the people have given a verdict ‘largely 
favor of 
body has a right to say that tl 
ll legislates $6,000,000 into 
Trust, that the 


ves that direction to double 


a protective tariff,” therefore 
Mills 
the pockets of 
present tariff 
that 


sugar or 


sum of 


lopey. Suppose that Senator Payne has 
an interest in sugar-refining as well as in 
structural-iron making, and objects to any 
reduction in the duiv beenuse the peo 
have passed upon these questions in 
election. Suppose that he or som 

cr Senator proposes to increase the duty 
oper cent., giving the same reasons 

~ not improbable that b Mr. Iliscock 

Mr, Allison would eall it robbery ] 


v did not, they would certain 


1 but whatever Mr. HHiseoc n 
Slad itor ca he will e compel 1 le 
ir the thing called ) s right name a 
Cu ny times before ( Xt fou Cul 
VI { nsi l has not | 
scussions 1 ! ir pe Is 
Ss it ven to one party C EXCLUSIVE 
rms d 
Ni hat 1) 
New Mexico as a State, tl Repu ns oh 
{to the proposition, and a good many 
Vv organs, which either are ignorant them 
ves or presume upon the public forgetf 
ss, represent the project as having always 
ena nefarious Democratic scheme which 
{1 Republicans have ilways fought 
Thus the Philadelphia Press savs 





! 
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Democratic politicians have been trving to | of the party cannot be considered en i 
make ita State for very nearly forty years,” | ing. One-cighth of the total vote for Fisk 
concealing the fact that it is only about aj was cast in this State, but the 1") 
third of forty vears since Democratic politi: | tion vete in New York this year was 
cians were opposing, and Republican politi- | nearly 12,000 less than last year. Moreover 
cians advocating, its admission, In the everybody can see that if it had sunk st 


rress th 


third Con 49 


Forts 
of the 


sentatives. 


e¢ Republicans had 


V4 Senators, and 195 of the 292 Repr 


At the tirst session of that Con 


eress the [louse passed a bill for the admission 
of New Mexico by a vote of 160 to 54, and at 
the second session the Senate also passed the 
bill, although it was happily so amended in 
the closing days of the session that it fell to 
the ground between the two branches. This 
was the last serious effort that has been made 
in the case of New Mexico, and the Re 
public ms must bear the shame which 
all candid people now confess was_ in 
volved in the proposition to give What the 


Piess properly calls a‘ half-breed, unpro 


rressive population’ cqual power in- the 
United States Senate with New York and 
Pennsylvania, simply because, as New 
Mexico then seemed likely e¢ Republican 
the dk ni ivtvy thoucnat u in easy Way 
f strength z its he ion the country 


uy 
find that 


It 


vans 


is pleasant to Republican o1 


now treat with 


against the admission of New Mexico which 


respect an argument 


was spurned with contempt by Republican 
s of the scheme in Congress four 


advocate 


teen veals ago, 


weeling Lutellige 
f be changed from West 


Ot 
to Kanawha. It holds that every State 


The W) 
the name 
Virginia 


should have a distinct 


“Pr suggests that 


Its State 


name, a Well-sound 
ing name, aname taken, if possible, from some 
if feasi 


name which preserves some rich native 


distinctive feature of its own, and, 
ble, 
Indian name—all of which requirements 
met for West Virgini 
Every right-minded American will wish the 
ble effort to bring about a r¢ form which was 


1 but 1 


9 
at 


are Kanawha 





a by 


igeneer success in its most commenda- 


carried 


l. Cone 


contemplatec unhappily not 
through, when the State was formes 


rood effeet of the change in West \ irginia’s 


case might be t persuade Washington Ter- 
ritorvy to become the State of 


Tacoma, and 


her designation, 








and to prevent the admission of two States 
called Dakota ill things ear tly { he 
desire 
i i J t com res it Chic I: ’ | t 
ret 1 ISSS as nearly 250,000 ainst a 
fle ove ve) Cbene SN f it ¢] s t] 

e Vole tit tually ( tliis ve Was some 
LhoOuUsanas fal ! cha Y -DiGt ( cers 
roth the inti North a Sou 
ike, W h having s ppresse i the 1 ( 
ood any Prohibition lots. As 

ry ; ~ T Iss } " n ( 
housands « \ S m m who 
not believe in prohibition, but who support 
ed that party because they wer unwilling to 
cast their ballots fe either Blaine or Cleve 
land, while Fisk received no such support 
this year, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the genuine Prohibition vote has double 
( SS 4 }y ‘ 


nearer to zero, the outlook for the caus 
of temperance in this State during xt 
three years might have been om ! 
promising than it now is. Indeed, ¢ 


} 


cutis the only State where t 


e party has really 
thrown its influence on the side of temperan: 
Phe Republicans of that State having nomi 


nated a champion of the saioons, it seems clea! 


that the running of a Prohibition candidat 
for Governor took away from Bulkeley many 
which might have been retained if the 


votes 


only alternative for dissatistied Republicans 


had been the Democratic ticket, and thus 
prevented the disgrace of Bulkeley’s  receis 
ing a plurality of the popular vote—althou 
unhappily heis to wet the office through 


rol rt) weit) +). * ‘ ae 
Legislature t with this except 





know of no State the practical ¢ 
of running a Prohibition tichet wa 

ial to the cause cf tempe rance; and 

as the Prohibition party occupies t 
tude, there is little probability of 

ing a power, 


As nearly as can be estimated, the nun 
of women who voted for School Committe 
Boston on Tuesday week was about 17,000 


being 80 per cent. of the number register 

The number registered fell over 5,000 short 
there 
doubt that this falling off occurred among 


of the number assessed, and SCCDIS 1 

Catholics, the influence of the Church haviz 

all along been thrown against the particip 
While 


of the woman vote is possible, it seems cleut 


tion of Women in politics. no annlysis 


that an overwhelming majority was cast 01 


the Republican side, So long as the Catho 


lic Church maintains its present attitude 
the question, the effect of extending the suf 


frage to women in Boston snd elsewhere wil 


naturally be to strengthen the Republics 


Once convince the politicians that 


party. 
1 


his is the state of the case, and th 


prospect of securing municipal suffras 


and indeed full suffrage, for women wil 
be greatly improved, Many students of 


held the 


ultimately 1 


the subject have 


would 


movement 
to 
through being taken up as a party measur 


hat 


ye Carried SUCCES~ 


and it is at least possible that Massachusetts 
ultimately ballot I 


cause the Republican politicians have become 


Wiii 


sive woman the 


) 


convinced that they can in that way st 
eC! heir ] Ae 

N ! Wo V Ve st ng 
was made to commit the Republican 
\{ issacl sctts to Womnn sulfrage ‘| iit 

tes of the cause held nven 

Boston septcniber Qo, 1870, at which th 
solved to seck ecognition ~ from the 
proaching conventions of the two gre: 


p y ov} 
A committee accordingly 
the Republican ¢ 


isked the adoption of a resolution declar 


pre sent 
memorial to 
} 


na i 


onvebtio! 


ee: Lae —— ‘ rt , 4} r. 
ng that the party was ‘‘heartily in fav 
! enfranchisement of womat ana W 




















‘hire 


NWation. 
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AN EXTRA SESSION. 


PROBABLY most of the matter telegraphed 


from Indianapolis daily, as to the sayings 


and thinkings of the President-elect, is pure 


invention, It is very likely, however, that 
< several news 


of 


he did intimate on Monday, a 


papers report, that an extra session Con 


gress would probably be necessary Th 
progress making on the Tariff Bill in 
the Senate is so slow that it is now 
almost certain that no measure for tax 


the 4th 
impor 
tal 


be 
measure 


its of the only vi 


reduction will passed before 
of March. A 


roing to the 


of such 


row 


tance, 
party differences of the time, must be debat 
ed and fought over ad lihitiam 
of one-tenth of a cent per pound in the duty 


on structural iron, for example, is of 


asf? 
Sutil 


cient consequence to warrant and justify 
two or three days’ discussion. It is im 
portant in a pecuniary sense, it is even 
more so in an cducetional sense; and if 
it turns out, as in this case, that the Senate 


Committee were in the wrong, and had to 


value 


acknowledge that they were so, the 

of the debate becomes elear to every body, 
But the possibilities of debate and delay 
are equally great on every item in- the 
bill, and upon some vastly greater, The 
holiday recess is approaching, After Con 


reussembles, there will be searcely 


YTess 





eight weeks left for all the necessary work 
of the session. The Tariff Bill) must. give 
way to the appropriation — bill it all 
events. The end of the session will tind 


) 


all the problems in fit that confront 
ed President Cleveland a year ago Con- 
fronting President Marri but in an ag 
gravated form. 

The surplus anticipated in December, 1887, 


isnowareality. It hasexceeded theestimate by 


sixandahalf millions. It has been kept within 
bounds by large disbursements for premiums 
on the public debt, $26,000,000 having been 
expended for this object during the year, of 


Which $8,000,000 was for premiums on the 


sinking-fund bonds, and $18,000,000 for 
those appertaining to the surplus preper, 


leaving a Treasury } 


ber 1 


surplus, the Secretary of the 


Decem 


1888, of upwards of $76,000,000, This 


alance on hand 


Treasury says, 


will be augmented by 875,000,000) on 


the 50th of June, 1889, so that Mr. Tfuarrison 
will have to face an accumulation of more 
than $150,000,000 in the tirst four months of 
his term. 

inthe presence of facts of such magni 
tude, the new President can hardly avoid 
calling an extra session of Congress IIe 
will not court the responsibility of con 
tinuing to buy bonds at advancing pre 


miums when there is a mode of avoiding that 


responsibility. It is the duty of Congress, 
and not of the Executive, to dispose of sur 


pluses. No blame can attach to the latter 
for playing into the hands of bond specula 


tors if all other means have been exhausted. 
f the 


Th 


Much blame will attach ji nost obvious 


means has been left untried calling of 


an extra session is the Jawful and only rea 
sonable solution of the difficulty 

Tt follows, of course, that th problem of 
tan reduetio wills ly taker where 1] 


i t ti 


| 


| out, whatever it may be, 


A ditference | 


~ . 
The Nation. 
present Congress leaves it. A new bill will 
be reported in the new House and a new de 
bate will begin on the principles which should 
govern That the 
next House is Republican by a small but 


the policy of the nation. 


sufficient majority seems to be now conceded 
It would have been a great 
had It is 
that the responsibility for 


hands. 
if 
most Important 
all that happens in the next two years should 
be upon one party, and not upon two. A 


on all 


misfortune it been otherwise. 


divided responsibility is no responsibility at 
all, What wanted all things is 
that the Republicans should play their game 
They have carried 
the election in the mode prescribed by the 


above 


is 


Constitution, They have the right to govern, 
and they ought toshow their hand, Hold 
ing both branches of Congress and the Exe 
cutive, they cannot avoid showing it, where 
as With only one house they would simply 
with the other ] 


able to put hal’ the blame 


be at loggerheads warty, and 
would always be 
on their opponents. 

It of the Democrats, 


less than for the interest of the country, 


is for the interest no 


that the Republicans should be vested with 
the responsibility of the 1 
Ifthe Republican party is wedded 


ational 


entire 
finances, 
not 


toatarif? policy that the country will 


much longer tolerate, it is necessary that 
that fact should be mac clear. Nothing 


le 
but ful 
their poliey into effect. 


to carry 


¢ 
can make it clear | 
f they are ridden 


ul power 
I 

by Trusts and combines and special interests 
to the degree that their opponents believe and 
best that all 
removed, A 
controlled by 


doubts and = cavils 


it is 


should be 


aftirm, 


session of ul 


single 


Congress wholly them 


throw light upon this question. And since 
time is important for national training and 
understanding of the question at issue, th 


need of an extra session must be regarded as 
a fortunate circumstance. 


BALLOT REFORM IN OPERATION, 


Tne most disingennovs and unfounded 
charge which the opponents of ballot-reform 
ring against adequate 


legislation 1 every 


Propose d 


bill, the 


measure that has thus far been 


is that, as set forth in that particular 
remedy i We 


the chanve, they Say, but vive us 


s too complex. are In favor of 


the remedy 
in a more simple form. ‘There is nothing 


this It 


Australia when the present admirable svsiem 


new in objection, was heard in 


of that country was proposed, Tt was heard 


again in England when the same system, 
with slight moditications, was proposed there 


when the 
the 


consideration. 


in Wisconsin 


heard 


partial 


It 


present 


Was 


application of same 


system was under It was 


heard in Kentucky when the new law for the 
fuller appl 
Legi 


city of much 


Louisville, a 


tion of the same system, was before the Legis 
lature. It Massachusetts last 


year, when the tirst 


was heard in 
complete application of 
the system to the elections of an American 
e which has been made a law, was under 


It has been heard in New York 


Stat 


i 


discussion, 








almost continually from the outset of the | 
ballot reform discussion, and was the burden 
f the misleading and iinformed argumer 


[Number 1225 
against the system which Gov. Hill put into 
his veto of the Saxten-Yates bill. 

In every instance it is a pretence. The men 
q 
the reform. 
complexity 


who use it either have not studied the ques 
tion, or they are at heart against 
In no instance has this charge of 
1 aft 
wt Which is of itself a con 


In Australia there is 


been heart er the law has gone into 
) : 
ffect—a f: lusive 


F 
answer to the objection. 
only one opinion, and that is that the law is 
There is not the 


SUCCESS 


in 
slightest complaint of delay or difficulty in its 


every Way a 


ul 


working, and the testimony of all authorities is 
that it has stopped bribery and intimidation at 
the polls, and secured a secret and honest bal 
lot. The verdict 
set forth in an interesting 
by Mr. Edwin Goadby, an Englishman, in the 
the Lulitical Sedence 


number of 
Goadby an exhaustive 


Mr 
history of the ballot in England, 


the ad 


in kngland is the same, as 


ray re 
and valuable article 


December 


(uarte vives 


sums up the 


discussion which led to option of the 
und, in speaking of its 


Australian 
prac tical Working, says: 


system, 


** Considering the ferocity of Its assailants and 
very 


the zeal they displaved in) prophecy, it is 


remarkable that the ballot has so generally 
and completely fitted itself into the British 
Constitution, [t has worked admirably. There 
is no wish tor any hange ; . The 
ballot itself is rapidly and 
en and the voter is) often 





note how quickly the votes are 
the voters pass away, whilst the exterior of a 


poliing-station isapparentiy so lifeless . 0... 
nglish political Opponents never before in 
vented so many dreadful things, to discover 
that not a single one of them was true, as in 


the case of the ballot.” 
We commend this failure of 


those people who 


Ifill's veto messave Phat is tiled with pre 
dictions of confusion and disaster) which 
have no real foundati in the provisions 
of the measure = h Vas pre ading to cor 
sider, In speaking of the illiterate voters, 
concerning whom Goy. Hill is especially 
anxious, Mr. Goadby makes this interesting 


statement 


‘Blind men are as common in some districts 
as illiterates, and they are passed op to the care 
of the policeman at the door. Instead of their 
infirmity proving a hindrance to them, they 
are delizhted to exercise the franchise.  Ilii- 
terates are not q acer except 
luring municipal contests: and when they have 


uite so € to vote, 


‘hildren attending beard schools they have been 


known to practise reading and filling up, to 
escape that sense of inferiority they might 
otherwise feel, Further, where there are only 


two or three natnes on a ballot paper, the posi 
tion of the candidate for whom an illiterate 
1 ule clear te 





Vishes to vote can easily be m: pa 
voter by his friends betore he enters the booth.’ 
Finally, Mr. Goadby gives this emphatic 


testimonv upon the question of complexity 
ind upon the abolishing of bribery 
“Ttisadmitted that the English system is sim 
ple, protected from. fraud, and absolutely suc- 
cessful. There is positively no record of at 
tempts to defeat its seci or to organize fraud, 


{ant} 
Nstantiy 


lhe effect of 


and if they were made they would 
dliseovered and punished, 
the ballot on cor nt 
Treating and direct bribery were at once di 
minished by it. It ; 

its effects can be clearly traced, 
money to purchase votes is sim 


a voter, demoralized enough 


ruptis is been very great 


IS veeless 


to t 





Now, this law, which has proved so simple 
ind so effective ! practice, is 8 perfect 
byrinth of complexity Compared with ar 
laptation of Which lias veer proposed 

















‘he 


Non tion. 


son 








= 
in his speech at the Chamber of Commeret 
nnera few wer » He said that the 
Commercial Union ¢ b of Toronto embrace 
ed} mbers of bot] t { parties in Cana 
la—the Conservatin or Government party 
anc the Opposition—and that no question of 


union was allowed to interrupt the 


irmony of their movement No such ques 


sed or considered in their 


ri 


They were making gains, especially 


agricultural classe iz 


because they 


were able to show advantages of a material 


sort from commercial union. He believed 
that the lea would eventua ly, and at no 
distant iv, prevail in the Canadian cle¢ 
tion despite the opposition of the pro 
tecHionisis and the office - holding class, if 
it were not mixcd up with the question of 


paration from Great Britain in the po 
litica enst Tha question h said, 
should) be left to th operation of time 
ind natural enu If the two countries 
H 1 at some future period, by free 
choice, decide that political union was for 
their best int sts, he beHeved that Great 
Britain would not only interpose no obsta 
‘ but would bless the union But all such 
talk was now premature or worse, because it 
W un obstacle to a fair and unbiassed con 

leration of Commercial union. 


premature, 


and therefore not helpful on the other side 


ded 


Cann 


of the Jing 


on this 
Ia 


the protectionists of fa are 


opposed to both kinds of union, what view 











will the ime class take of it here’ Mr. 
Butterworth himself a protectionist of 
t rather pronounced type In the re 
cent campaign he cknowledged himself 
t be t ta erer of the quo 
tation from the I lon Times about 
the Celt) who rviceable to England 
only when he et rates to America and 
votes for free tra llow anybody can sus 
tal t the same t the double réle of a 
lerender of protective d s on Canadian 
ci {s ind of i! YI nist IS On¢ of 
those mvsteri of t} human mind that 
baile all attempts at analysis. If it is profit 
ible for us to keep out Canadian lumber 
coal, fish, salt, and potatoes, or to load 
them with heavy duties in order to discourage 
their coming int irmarkets, how can it be 
| fita ‘ t< a t thy ,und y irl! ! s of po 
itical ou Doe mean 1] thie 
producers of these articles in our own coun 
ry sh Lidl lye crit t forthe « nerali food 
It it Ww | mto bet requirement of 
justice th ill such persons should receive 
per all | ct 4cdi lo | i! unt f {! I! Sia ! 
Nees 
Mr. Butterworth and t Who ree With 
1 y, are perhaps protectionists in 
timent n not having any pecuniary 
nterest t poserv tho who he] me to 
the Jatter « Will be heard from to some 
rpose wl ver political union or com 
mercial union beeomes a really burning 
question, Phe Ame Fishery Union 
1 that t) i] l an important 
( t m t nthe Harri 
I hha Phe i barons will 
Wal Ow OW her vy ure to be 
cheated of thei share of the vietory 





ri r ‘ 
Phe Nation 
The market gardeners 
land New York 
and unyielding in proportion to the smalln 

All the interest i 

they derive, 
ist Cy 


proclamation that, if 


New 


ll be tier 


the 
border wi 


alone 


and 


of their size. 
or think an ac 


i? 


iil 





tariif a inada 
n these things, we 
transfer the 

This threat, 


j 
In 


trade i 
they will ir st: 
Which has been 
the 


crowers, by the copper miners, an 


other camp 
1 


successfully employed past by tl 


woo! 


the lumber barons themselves, 


other protected classes to their side: nd j 
the end Mr. Butterworth will tind himscl 


in an unequal match, contendin: 


own friends 


VODERN LAW-MAKERS 


Tite quality of modern legislators 


their standing in the communities which they 
represent—as well as their fitness for 


special work they have to do, is engaging the 


attention of those 


Dhilosophers all over 


world who are just now studying democracy 
That the work of legislation is no longer dont 
in parliamentary countries by the same kind 
of men who did it fifty, or eyen thirty, year 


be 


admitted on all hands 


avo, seems to 
The Evening Post printed the other day : 
letter from a very compctent observer, touc! 


ing the change which has taken place int 
particular in the State of Connecticut, and 
one passage is so descriptive of what ha 


happened in nearly all the older States that 
it is worth reproducing 


of t 


‘* Tn the early part h 
ra of town ruie, ou 








during the more rational ¢ 

grandtathers chose their country squires an 

prosperous, hard-headed farmers as legis! vs 
and selected them over and over again. Those 
old-fashioned representatives were doubtless 


opinionated enough in religious or pi 
ters, but they were rigidly honest, of 
sonal character, and tried legislators. 

* How changed are the Legislatures which t! 
town idea gives us now! The rural constitu 
encies have diminished in population, in wealth, 
in voting character. The Yankee farmers | 
many of them, gone West, and their places have 
been filled by the foreigner. 
has 


ave, 


ai tigi _ 
she tide ¢ rura 


corruption swelled until it dashes ove: 
the ballet-box and pollutes the very fountain 
head of electoral purity. Worst i 
in its etfect on our Legislatures, the ye 


nicious rotative idea has entered our rural 
constituencies, Phe position ot a | 


thing of mate: 


ound 


sentative is become a 
port, a perquisite to 
the dominant party 
Once holding it is deemed a 
again, instead of a 
Our town t 


be ‘passed an 
from. session to sessioy 


‘rede! 


idea, theretore, In nine ca 





















ten, gives us at each term a callow, se 
countryman as a legislator 
It is before such a House, vitiated 

town idea, t re must come the \ 
legislation of Connecticut—a State w 
Cities, great Ailroad, ins nee, anid dit i 
turing interests, and with all the ramnitie 
lems that modern civilization S ¢ Ww 
making body 

There is perhaps rot ‘ ee thy 
teen States which has not this samy V to 
tell, in a greater or less dezre I ‘ t 
at the South has of course been pre trate 
and emphasized by the war, but j s 
visible in New York and Pennsvivanin 
as in Massachusetts The polit 

| 

of them that is, the man who ¢ ( 
goes to tl Legislatiut hiv r has 
the greatest influence in s 
who do go—is much mi rat Bow t 


22% 


. 
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formerly man prominent in business, or 
wricult or the professions, Is much mort 

to be an unsuccessful man in private 
ife {to be unknown or very little known 
outside political circles. In other words, 
fifty vears ),as a general rule, communi- 
tres wer overned by men who won their 
eminence outside politics, or would be emi 
nent if they never touched politics. This is 
no longer the case Society, trade, com 
merce, law, medicine, have parted company 
With politics, and are more or less in the 


hands of men who do not share conspicuous 


in the o “their time. 


A well-known French 


ly 
writer, M. Gaston 
) discussing this sub 


jon with the French Chamb rs, 








of course with the u 1 heat of a French 
politician.  JLis illus ons in examining 

wosition Of the French Chambers, In 
its relation to the various callings, as it is 
now and us it was twenty-five years ago, 
make rather a disn showing, even if we 
leave out of account the numerous charges 
of corruption which are hurled — at 
the heads of « member lor instance, the 
bar has, ever sit the Restoration, been in 
the habit of s Jendine men to Par 
linment Even u the Empire there were 
Berryer, Marie, S rd i Grevy in the 
ranks of the Opposi 1, and, on the side of 
the Government Delanele B roche, and 





Chaix-d’Est-Ange, and others from 


MANDY 








the very t p of thre profession, Now. the 
Chamber contains only half-a-dozen of the 
very obscure, and two of these have been 
sciplined for professional irregularities. 
The pre ent leader of the bar. the “‘batonnier,” 
ss he Is ¢ ed M. Durier—could not be in 
duced to go tato polities, and neither could 
his more eminent confréres, Falateuf, Beto 
laud, Rousse, and Martini In the pro 
vinces the s tory: tl wvers of note 
stay at home l tt at hom by the peo 
ple 

The French doctors, too, in bygone days 
occupied no mean place in the Chamber. 
Many ¢ thi nore Eminent members of the 
Proression, in Pa and the departments, 
vere el to | slators by enthusiss 
tic patients, M like Bouiflaud, Trousseau, 
Vou] peryy ! | if were enger to SCFVE, 
nil l { 1 4 Phere are not ManY 
loctors the present C] ber, and none 
of them conspicuous. One of those who are 
there has been accused of corruption by the 
iotorious Nunia Gillv in connection with the 
baths o Rovat thre ChAare¢ Is probably 
us M. J { says, but many peopl 
by it about Dr. Dlatin, while they 
would t were mace alnst) Dr. 
Pean or Dr, ( Purning to finance, 
he Cl r for the rst time dees not cor 
tilt erevent of the Bank of France 
‘ a liye or of! wy ¢ jancial COPp 
ration 1} promipent chants and manu 
pactul4l e als CONS) is by their ab 
sen | old s tl reat wine dis 
tricts, wl tnin so much of the wealth 
of France, sent up tl | nye wine-growers 
tothe C) ber. a ‘ } { sible repre 
wt iftives of U USEPy lr Lin present 
Chamber there is \ ‘ Phe siti indus 
try of Lyons does not elect a single silk 
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the Pr lent whom they had chosen, the 
broad Jines upon which the work of the Uni 
versity was to be built No one who has taken 
any interest in the progr f the higher edu 


country needs toe told of the 


hait of its tirst «le 


been completed, the 


eation in this 
outcome before “ade had 


Johns Hopkins University 


Was universally recognized to be one of the 
most potent of th intellectual forees of this 


country It was even welcomed abroad, espe 


cially in Germanv and in England, as a 


ally of the } 
which the highest learning 


Oid World, All this is 


but when the new institution was entering upon 


worthy it foundations in 


is fostered in the 





now a tarmilar story, 


its career, the most nguine of its friends 


could 


years to be at 


not have exper ted the work of its early 


tended with such signal success, 
Gilman would have 
rest of 
had been told in 1876 that on the [2th of July, 


ISS3, the leading 


We fancy that President 


been as thu } aston | ed as the us if he 


scientific journal of England 


would conclude a review of the year’s work at 


the Johns Hopkins University with this sen 


tence; ** We should much like to see such an ac 


count of original werk done and to be done is- 
each the laboratories of Ox 


suing vear from 


ford and Cambridge 


But the service which the Johns Hopkins 


University has done to the advancement. of 


measured by 


learning In America cannot be 


the instruction that has been given within its 


own walls and the researches that have been 


earried on by its own taembers ihe standard 


of university work, throughout the length 


and breadth of the country, hasbeen advanced 
in the past ten years wiih a rapidity and 
That the 


University has 


steadiness never before paralicled. 


exaniple of the Johns H ipkins 


been a great stimulus to every college which 


has taken part in this forward movement, 
none will question. It is impossible to trace 
the origin of each particular measure 


of progress, but every one knows the contagion 


of a good example, especially when it is empha 


i 


sized by conspicuous success. When we see a 


rentleman in Milwaukee endowing with great 


liberality a laboratory and journal of biologi 


t} that 


] . »} y ] ; 
cal research, We mav not be able to assert 


the biological Work at Johns Hopkins has had 


anything todo with determining the direction of 


his munificence; when we seeauniversity in Ne 


braska issuing aseries of historical monographs, 


we may be unable to trace any connection 


between thisand the work done at Baltimore; 
when we cbserve that in the last eight or ten 
vears neariv every one of our stronger rlleges 


and universities has done its best to develop its 





opportunities for post- plate study, it imay 
be impossible to show that t vould not have 
been going on just as \ rouslv if the Johns 
Hopkins Univ ity had never been ited 
But while thines of this kind are not suseept 








ble of downright demonstration, there can be 
no doubt that the historian f edueation 
America will designate the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University as the event which 
marked the entrance ft higher educatior 
in America upon anew phase in its develop 
ment 

he thirteenth anr port of the President 
of the U1 rsity < el It is of the 
same general character as its predecessors, be 
ing chietly a history of work done and a re 
cord of additions tot laboratories and libra 
ri but it closes with a passage whiel 
though brief and inconspicuous, is full of grav 
significance to the friends of the University 

Qur only cause of anxicty is one of which 
vou a vy aware—-the s income from 
the stocks w h were given tothe University 
by its f le Your wi Nn, ge men of 
the Boat will loubt dev 

‘ ‘ 4 





The Nation. 


me efficient relief. T believe it a rea 
on that the efforts which you 
1 and which you have encourag 
ed others to put forth, for the establishment 
of a university will receive financial support 
when you are ready to ask for it.” 


to be 


The country-seat of the founder, now within 


the city limits of Baltimore, and comprising 


about three hundred acres of land, forms an im 
portant part of his legacy to the University, and 


Which at some future day may have a 


one 
market value approaching or exceeding that 


of the railroad securities at their best; but 
a source of 


‘TY Cannot now be mad 
great bulk of the 


dowment of the University was left to it by 


this prop 





income, The available en 


founder in the form of Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad stock 
the reputation of being perhaps the shrewd- 
the 


will he 


the 


Johns Hopkins enjoyed 


est fiuancier and man of business in 


Baltimore; and = in his 


distinctly recommended the trustees to keep 


these Baltimore and Ohio shares, It is certain- 
ly astriking instance of the irony of fate that 


he one injunction which the founder laid upon 


his trustees should have proved, though relat- 


ing toa matter in which his sagacity was un 


doubted, to be so ill judge d. The directions of 
the will on this point were not, indeed, manda- 
tory; but Baltimore and Ohio shares are sel- 
dom in the market except in small quantities, 
the 


then 


so that any attempt of trustees 


SYS 


tematically to diminish investment in 


them would—especially in view of the 


founder's recommendation—at have 


once 


excited suspicion, and greatly lowered the 


market value of the shares, The trustees have 
thus been in a position of great difficulty ; and 
since they number among them some of the 


ablest 


and most successful men of business in 
the 
shown the most zealous interest ip the 


{ the 


jultimore, and since whole body has 


welfare 


Universitv, he would be a bold man who 


should say that the present unfortunate condi 


tion of the finances of the University has been 
brought on by the fault of its managers. 


The University is not dependent upon this 


source of income alone. Other funds of a 


moderate amount were included in its original 


endowment, and the trustees have made fur 


ther investments out of the annual excess of 


income over expenditure, besides providing 


, } . 
DUuUnaIngs “ana this excess, 


apparatus out of 





Phere is now also a copsiderable income from 
tuition fees, But ti source of income 
as been cut off for two years, during 
which the 15,000 shares of Baitimore and Ohio 
teck have brought no dividends. How long 


this 


use of 


matters mend = in 


tell, 


accumulated in 


lirection no. one The 


can 


part of the former 


surplus 





years has thus far enabled the work of all the 
pl pal departments to be continued in full 
for but in the nature of the case this cannot 
veo on indefinitely, and the outlook seems to be 
that, unless it shall receive aid from outside 


the University, instead of expanding as it 


should from year to year, will be ccempelled to 


diminish its aetivity in some of the depart- 





ments in which its work has been of the creat 


est service to the cause of the higher learning 
in this country 
But 


appeais to the count 


we feel sure that when the University 


rv for aid in its truly na 
tional work, the country will show that it num- 


bers among its men of wealth some who are 





not indifferent to its inteNectuai 


nt <« f the 


mate ae } artme. 


elory. 
University may 
and 
Baltimore should 
on to see that this department does 


be considered as chiefly of Jocal interest 


the people of 
funds 


not suffer for want of the necessary 


it in the benefits of the post-collegiate work 


| 
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of the 


shared, 


University, the whole country has 
both 
distinction of 
do the 
cause of learning in America at this june 


directly and indirectly, with 


out sections, He 
greatest possible service to the 


try 
ture 


Who should come to the aid of this lusty cham 
the highest 
vigor is uiimpaired andits courage undiminish 
ed: 

ment to his memory might do well to 
not be 


identifying his 


pion of knowledge while yet its 


and he who would build a lasting monu 


whether he would more likely to ac 


complish this by name with 


that of some department of a foundation al 


ready famous the world over, than by begin 


ning an entirely new institution of which he 


cannot foretell the success. 
The success of the Johns Hopkins University 


has not been due simply to its liberal endow- 


ment. One may go further, and say that it is 
isdom 


not exhaustively accounted for by the w 
and good judgment of its directors, combined 
with their ample means, Napoleon used to say 


men 


that after everything had been provided 


materials, position—one thing more was still 
needed to 
Whatever 


cess, and whatever defects may be pointed out 


secure victory, Viz 


ron dsodue 


the sources of the University’s suc 


in its operations, it has somehow succeeded 


in accomplishing the 
hold of 


true 


needtul : it 


ought 


one tung 


has laid the spirit which 


to dominate a University. This spirit 
for the asking ; we 
for 


have 


will not embody itself 
the sum of 
vot it at the 
not 


so many centres of this Kind of influence in the 


cannot be sure of getting it 
$5,000,000, more or less. We 


Johns Hopkins University, and there are 


country that we can afford the loss or impair 
ment of one of the chief of them. Whether by 
by the 
wealth—in 


a single magnificent gift or contribu 


tions of many men ot one Way or 
ereat peo} le 


that | 


another we are confident 


will 


} 


see toit that an institution which has done 


so much towards ‘enabling the 
play its proper part in the 
, ¢ 


work of the day ” shall not be compelled to 


slacken its activity or to lowe. its stam 


CLESAR 


BORGIA, 
PARIS, November 50, 1SS8 
M. YRIARTE 
much in modern Italy 
fifteenth and 


him various bocks of great 


delights to live in 
as in the Italy of 
sixteenth centuries, We 





Inter 
triciate of Venice in the Sixteenth 
written out of the state papers of the archives 
of the Frari; * Rimini,’ ‘ A Condottiere in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ ‘A Study of the Malatestas,’ 
ui His- 


tory,’ ‘Venice,’ a great volume on the city of 


raneesea di Rimini in Legend and in 


Lagoons. He publishes to-day a ‘* Cuecar 


the 


Borgia,’ written with the help of do 


uments 


found in the archives of Romagna, of Siman 


‘as, and of Navarre. There is a legend of the 
} 


gias, and history finds it 





the fablefrom the truthinit, ‘* Nothing,” savs 
Yriarte, ‘remains intact of them : 


cable reaction provoked by their crimes has 
pursued them beyond the tomb: their sevul- 
chrat stones, with their pompous epitaphs, have 
been broken, their images have been mutilated, 


In Navarre, a bishop of Calahorra, thinkir 





Was accomplishing a pious work, threw aw 
the bones of the Duke of 


rarra, the namesengraved ont 


Valentinois; at 





he funereal stones 





have been effaced; traditions are lost, and we 


do not know to this day where repose the re- 
mains of Lucretia Borgia.” 

first who attempted to 
in the legend, and 
the judyments 


him and by 


Gregorovius was the 
find the truth 
contrast between 
Cesar Borgia by 


great is the 
passed on 
Machiavelli. 
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LOGS 
: of the control of the offices, has no power what 
ever except the empty negative of a veto. The 
Catbinet officers, as tar as a leoitimate power 
8 C cerned, are merely cl Members of 
Congress, and even Senators, are nothing but 
units in a mob, the b o hem struggling 
hope sly to evolve ! ler out of shifting 
nd irresy sible «¢ wit ind t worst 
% ynically 1 " hen s comfortable and 
feathering tl me these last, by the way, 
alone havi the chan of reaping anything 
{ but disappointment 1 eru 1 hopes, The 
whole bus resembles building houses from 
the i le w | i, a process which men 
of honor and ability will oner or later ré 


nounce, though there will always be a plenty 





The 


N ation. 


in legislation in the hands of the executive 
| Ministry, leaving to Parliament the functions 
| of suggestion and veto, which, by the organiza- 
| tion of business thus obtained, dispenses with 
all standing and secret committees, and allows 
all business to be conducted in open session; 
| which, by thus placing members in full view 
of their constituents, not only frees their seats 
from an inherent taint of suspicion, but makes 
| them objects of the highest social ambition, 


and therefore secures the services of the best 


men in the community: and which, by enfore- 
ing official leacdk 


to act t 
and furnishes a motive of enthusiasm in 


rship, at once compels members 
wether under pressure of public opi- 
nion 
the electors sufficient to replace the use either 
of oftices or of money, 


All this it 
adoption of the Senate Report of February 4, 


is in our power to have by the 


ISSI, as the only thing which can check us on 
to 
thus solve the problem of popular government, 


the downward road, As whether we shall 
I feel less hopeful with advancing years; but 
one thing I do know—that unless we do solve it 
by some such application of principle, just as 
the French republic is at this moment (and 
from this identical cause of the abuse of legis 
lative power) rushing on to civil war and mili 
tary despotism, so that is the goal at which we, 


however long the road may be, shall ultimate) 
arrive. 
Boston, December 15, 1888. 


CHOOSING THE ELECTORS. 


To THE EprTor oF Tur NATION : 

Amend- 
geested by ‘* H.” In your issue of De- 
After 


is is taken, legislatures re-district 


Sir: Regarding the Constitutional 


ment su 
cember 6, L wish to state an objection. 
each censt 
States to make their Congressional representa 
In 
are put on or 
distriets, or to 


controlling the 


tion accord with the new apportionment. 


doing this, counties, or wards, 


ta 


yr 


ken off in order to equalize 


suit the interests of the party 


Did each district 
dividual elector, 


Lecislature, vote for an in- 


as it does for representative, 
almost invariably the political standing of the 
be 


hand, and the vote of the minority 


elector chosen would determined before 


might as 
well be uncast and unrecorded. 
Such offer 


opportunities for evil legislation, and would 


an amendment would constant 


show at once the localities where corruption 
funds could be used to the greatest advantage. 
State 


the will of its people as a unit, but in propor- 


As at present, better to have a express 


tion to its population, than to have the elec 


tions thrown directly into the hands of parties 


and party organizations. HvuGH EILus 


THE TEACHER OF FREE TRADE 


To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I was much interested by the letter in 
your issue of December 6, headed, ‘‘ A Farmer 
of Trade.” I fully 


agree With the views of your correspondent as 


on the Missionary Free 


to the necessity of dwelling upon the moral 
side of the tariff question, and I wish to say a 


few words on the subject from another stand- 





of candidates for it while there are pay and po 
an sition in sight. The fall from Adams, Hamil- 
ton, and Madison, from Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun, to Blaine and Wanamaker is, no 
doubt, great; but the latter are natural fruits 
of the system and by no means its worst. 
from ail l have heard of Mr. Wanamaker, 
he isa sufliciently respectable and well-mean- 
ing man, who has adopted the only means 
ivaila for success, just as our earlier genera 
tion used the offices, If the present system is 
mtinued, we may vet look back to such as he 
with regret, Isit not significant of the state of 
things in Washington that out of twelve Mas- 
sachusetts Representat S, ¢ ht declined re 
nomination ? Meantime, the seat of govern- 
met isin tl bby It is in the secreey of the 
committee rooms, and covered from the public 
view, that are wrought out those bargains and 
i intrigues which, when oflices formed the politi 
cal lever, were confined te politi ians, but, now 
z that money is coming to the front, are in the 
hands of a diferent class, who intend to be re 
paid for their outlay Ihe next step is that 
the voters, disgusted with the whole spectacle, 
and finding that politics is merely an instru- 
’ ment of self-interest, lose their sense of re spon 
: sibility and regard their vote as merchandise, 
| What would be the use of a Congressional in 
vestigatio ito bribery Supposing members 
~ to be anx only for the truth (which, con 
; idering both sides are tarred with the same 
may be ibte!), they would merely dis 
< e th hidcous facts \ out offering the 
ehtest guarantee for the ture. It seems to 
mi ry strange to expect that, with voters 
anxious to land polit ws anx s to bu 
i mere } in the met lof casting baliot 
naccomplish anything 
\re we then, like the Lidian chic whose 
in ( » the 1 iS ¢ Niagara, to fold 
i ir arms and silently go to our fate Cer 
niy it would be more dignified than shriel 
ng and howlin unless we adopt some 
eflicient nedy riunate ve are not left 
for this to ¢ ful uf ive a living exam 
} ar re our eves In Ene 1 the pre r ot 
in Parhament from the fculest corrup 
ti pecunta purity nas been ac 
5 np 1, l same result promises ere 
ne tol re thee If anybody 
Ipposes that this wonderful transformation 
has been | ht about b i particular mode 
ea ] s must have given the 
ibject very attenti r} fir step 
vas to indu Hou f Commons to sur 
' der the st potent ir ut of corrup- 
tion, the right to be tl idg of its own elee- | 
is; and the next to pla ull questions relat | 
y to n iti ls of independent | 
idges, in court constituted as to be beyond | 
sus} n This is the sa principle, ail | 
‘ being matter of detail And how was the | 
I Ise of nmons broug! such an im | 
ense sacrif of powel Chrough that beau 
. uiarrangvement wiilebh places the initiatis 


poin However important the education of 
the farmer in political economy may be, it can 
hardly be denied that the education of the 





youths who are to cast their maiden vo 


[Sav 
LS 


if, 


is equally important, especially as 


seems too hkely, this tariff problem is to harass 
us for an election to come; for in the 
latter case the younger generation will have to 
furnish the good cause with leaders. But how 


are Are they to 


many 


these youths to be taught ¢ 


|} bavestatistics shoved at them remmooral 
| 
| sonings, aimed at specialists on tl ibject 
fired over their heads Or are they to hav 
. 


their hearts touched with enthusia 





| ble cause? Surely every one will choose tl 
latter method. But how is this to be f we 





unless the moral aspects of the 
the larger share of attentior Ai 


id 


minunity largely wedded 


} { 


man to proceed who fir 


himself teaching po 
us 
litical economy in a « 


to protection / This isa problem which is con 


fronting many teachers, old and young, at the 





present day ; and L hope you will pardon me ii 


I venture to give yourreaders a leaf out of 
own experience in this connection. 

it teach hist 
outhern unives 
B, J 


aware that this was the chief problem befor 
me. I was convinced that protection 


Some time since I was elect 
ry and ¢ 
When I entered upon my dutie 


volitical economy in: 


sity, 


Was 


} 


IS mieraiiy 


wrong, and I knew that many of my class were 
connected with protection, either through su 
gar in Louisiana, or iron in Alab: 
in South Carolina I to tell 


young men that their fathers were clamorin 





How was 





for something morally wrong? But tell then 
I must ; honor required it of me, and it was the 
only way to teach them anything defini 

Elaborate argumentation, statistics based on 


research among endless public documents 


myself to 
deliver them, would have either left my class 
untouched or left them in chaos. So I resolyed 
to have at the hydra, and at least cut off cone 
head. ‘ 
student of history, if he is at all sk 


these, even if I could have brought 


The result was highly gratifying. The 


easily show hisclass that a majority 


‘tise 


zens of a nation can daily prac 
highly immoral without once susp: 


| is immoral; he can show 


¢ham hot 
Ceitita fitey 





man sees sin in the practice, then a f 


after a weary struggle, the many. He need 
not, with your correspondent, necessarily ta 

slavery as his subject: the wianisn 
of the English Church in th eenth cer 





tury will furnisha good example. Thu 


take the sting out of his subsequent attack 


on protection. This done, he will—but [Tw 


not insult your readers by proving protection 


wrong. I shall, however, give one incident t 


show how gratifying the result of my experi 


ment was : 


| One of my pu] ils was a man nearly as old 


I was, who had given up a busines 











pare himself for the ministry He wasa Re 
publican, dyed in the wool, and a tl ust 
going protectionist. He winced a little at tirs 


when I attacked protection, and, after a private 
argument, we agreed to drop the subject. 











did he like me the less because I denounced his 
pet theory as immoral? Nota whit. We are 
not only good friends, but, some time after, 


| having a desire to write an essay in 


protection, he consulted me about the s he 
should read and the proper arrangem of his 
materials. I may add that, out of a class of 





thirty-five young men, not one showed any dis 


. 7 


position toresent the presentation of my hone 





opinions, and a large nuniber are enthusiast 


free-traders because free trade is right. 


Wetted 


To THE Eptror OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The excellently well-written commun 

| cation of Farmer ** H.” inthe Nation of Decem 

ber 6, 1s substantially ecorrectin placing upon the 

| same plane of morals the institution of slavery 

in the Southern States and the iniquitous and 

| exorbitant system of tariff taxation now in 
force in the United States; but, like most 


analogies, the parallel comes to naught at a 
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young “‘females” from home and = family 
life (a fact corroborated by one of the 
latest utterances of the Prussian Minister of 
Education), one must also consider that books 
are sometimes heavy—at least all Church 
ers are—and that only full-grown and 
able-bodied persons ought to be engaged in the 
handling of them Hence the Prussian way of 
doing things 
avoirdupois and having served from six to ten 
years in the army, seem to be chosen for that 
part of the work; and when they are of that 
deseription, they can manage the most ponder- 
with perfect 
W hat 
with their steady, thoughtful gait; what with 


ous tomes (one at a time, of Course) 
‘safety to themselves and to others. 


the abselute precision with which they have 
been taught to take a book from the shelf 
where it has been waiting for you since yester- 
day when you ordered it, and lay it on the 
desk of the Doctor who is to deliver it to you; 
what with the Doctor's careful final examina 
tion of the book and your order-slip on which 
you have previously put down title, author, 
date, and place of publication, date and place 


+! i} 


of application for the loan of the book, your 





name, your residence, and your calling or title; 
what with an occasional pathetic appeal of the 
Doctor to a careless student to write a little 
more legibly; what with the same painstak- 
ing, loving, fatherly care that relieves you of 
the book when you have done with it and in 
sists upon your taking a receipt or voucher for 
the return of it—what, I say, with all these 
exquisite, precise, and thoroughly military 
methods, I have 
and balf-civilized Americans to stand with 


known even our untutored 


mouths and eyes wide open, and spontaneously 
their wonderment by saying that this 


express 


was a royal library indeed, nay, as some put 





it a royal Library, and that there 


was nothing like it—no, nor ever would be ! 
And that’s just my opinion, and the reason 
why {recommend the study of it,and of mili 


tary and scholastic methods in general, before 
Tilden 


brary. There are other suggestions in regard 


anything more i done about the 
A 
to minor points, such as airing the delivery 
room only on high-feast days and on the km 
peror’s (say, the President's) birthday; it) will 


prevent a great many people from catching 


i { 


eokl, and keep the books from being eaten by 
that mysterious library moth. I might aiso 
g, but I will 

} 


only say, by all means avoid the foolish card 


mention the subject of catalogui: 


stem. Get good large folios, three or four 
for every letter, and put them up high enough 


where the blue-stockings can’t get at them. 


\void also a double catalogue, one for subjects 
and another for authors: thev involve too 


great a loss of valuable time on the part of the 


1 


ials, who will constantly be obliged to ex 


plain to students which is which. But these 


? 


lerations of less importance. Only 


are consi 


} 


ok to it that the thing is done up in a military 


None but men weighing fully 200 | 





and scholastic fashion, and the rest will take 


Lhave no doubt that the Library authorities 


here will be glad to assist a committee from 


New York if notice is given of their arrivala 
I 


1] 


semester beforehand n fact, 1 myself shall 
deem it a privilege to be of any further service 
in thus indirectly ditfusing knowledge and true 
inwardness of theory lL confess, with some- 
What of a blush, that it is nothing but native 
modesty, or rather democratic prejudice, that 
keeps me from putting my full name and ad 
dress to this communication; for if the authori- 
ties here knew of my zeal for so noble a royal 
institution, they might single me out as a fit 
subject to be decorated with a medal or * Or- 


which, as a citizen of a republic, I could 








den, 


The Watton. 


not very well accept. However, send you my 
address privately, and remain yours truly, 
= 


BERLIN, November, 1888 


ISAIAH AND MONTESQUIEU. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sirk: In a review of a new edition of Mon- 
tesquieu’s ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ you say that the 
division of government powers into three de- 
partments, now so generally accepted, is due to 
his thought, and that it was ‘‘ not dreamt of” 
in antiquity. 

It must have been in the mind of Isaiah 
about 730 8B. c., when he wrote (eh. 33, v. 22): 
‘*For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king.” 

Truly, BN: 
LOUISVILLE, KY., December 15, 1888, 
[ Not so Isaiah can only be quoted to 
show that he thought the three functions 
properly united in one person. It is the 
differentiation of them—the vesting them in 


separate and independent persons—that is 


modern.—Ep. NATION. | 


Notes. 


AN early copy of Prof. James Bryce’s ‘ Ameri 
can Commonwealth’ has come to hand through 
the courtesy of the publishers, Macmillan & 
Co. It is in two compact volumes of conve 
nient size and fair aspect, and, if only to be di 
gested deliberately, is readable throughout. 
We must defer any extended notice of it fora 
little while; but, both from the author's excep 
tional mastery and from the collaboration he 
has secured from American specialists, we 
have no hesitation in placing this book at the 
head of those which pretend to treat of our 
form of government in theory and in its prac 
We bespeak for it the largest 


possible circulation, and at this season no more 


tical working 


fitting gift could be mawe to any one interested 


in politieal inquiry, whether young or old 


laken as a whole, it is an incomparable mine 
of information and philosophic observation, 

J.B. Lippincott Co. have in press a‘ Life of 
Henry M. Stanley,’ by H. W. Little; a * History 
of the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anni 
versary of the Promulgation of the Constitu 
tion of the United States, edited by Hampton 
L. Carson; and ‘A Shocking Example, and 
Other Sketches,’ by Frances Courtney Baylor. 

Miss Sally P. MeLean, author of ‘ Cape Cod 
Folks, has written a new novel, ‘ Lastchance 
Junction,’ to be published directly by Cupples 
& Hurd, Boston. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 15 East Sixteenth 
Street, will be the American publishers of the 
late Lord Stanhope’s *‘ Notes of Conversations 
with the Duke of Wellington.’ They also 
promise a collection of the later lyrics of the 
Englishwoman who writes under the name of 
“FE. Nesbit,” entitled * Leaves of Life.’ 

Early in the new year will appear the work 
on‘ Remarkable Bindings in the British Mu 
seum’ (New York: J. W. Bouton), for which 
Mr. H. 8. Wheatley has prepared the text, and 
which is to contain sixty photogravure plates 
This is evidently intended to do for the British 
collection what M. Bouchot 
did for the French; and in reeognition of the 
fact that the French interest in the art of book 
binding is greater than the English, there will 


’s sumptuous work 


be a simultaneous edition published in French 
by MM. Gruel & Englemann. 


The edition is 





limited to two hundred copies in Euglish and 
two hundred in French, Lovers of the art in 
America may be interested to know that the 
catalogue of the recent Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition Society contained a note on bookbinding 
as an art and as a handicraft by Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson, perhaps the most accomplished 
binder living; and a report of a recent lecture 
of his is condensed in the number of the Book 
binder dated November 2s, 

Mr. Richard le Gallienne, author of 


‘My 
Ladies’ Sonnets’ in which there were several 
poems in praise of books, will issue early in 
ISS? a volume of bookish verse to 
‘Volumes in Folio,’ of which there wil 





200 copies in 16mo and 50 on large paper 
The pleasant announcement comes from 


Paris that M. Jules Lemaitre, perhaps the most 
brilliant of the younger French authors, will 
publish early in the new year a volume of short 
stories, to be called simply ‘ Des Contes,’ and to 
be illustrated by M. Clairin and others. 

Any one who wishes to see how far the 
United States lag behind in copyright legisla- 
tion, as compared with the effete monarchies of 
despotic Europe, may be referred to a compre 
hensive French work recently compiled (not 
always quite accurately) by M. Charles Con- 
stant, ‘Code Général des Droits d' Auteur’ 
Paris: Pedone-Lauriel; New York: F. W., 
Christern), in which he wiil find the full text of 
the Berne international convention, and French 
translations of the copyright laws of all the 
leading stutes of Europe. An examination 
of it shows that almost every country in 
Europe acknowledges the principle of inter 
national copyright, and that many of them 
make no inquiry as to the nationality of an 
author, extending the protection of their laws as 


fully to the alien as to the citizen. In no 


country of Furope (except Greece, Turkey, 
Buigaria, and Servia) is the duration of copy- 


right less than the life of the author. In Eng 
land it is forty-two years after publication, or 
seven years after the author's death, which 
ever period is the longer. 
tinental nations, copyright does no 

til thirty years after the author's death. In 
France and in Belgium the term extends to 
fiftv years after the author dies, and in Spain 
to eighty years; and this reminds us that even 
in Mexicothe rights of authors are far more 
carefully guarded by law than in the United 
States. It is a curious and anomalous fact 
that the United States should be the first and 
the most liberal in caring for the inventor by 
their patent laws, and the last and the least 
liberal in caring for the author by their copy- 
right laws. 

We have already 
Hugo and Dumas now being 
Brown & Co., 
The Toilers of the Sea’ and of ‘The Man 
Wi 


mer series, and two of ‘ Twenty Years After’ 
mee : 
I 


praised the editions of 
Boston. Two volumes eacl 


0 Laughs’ have just been a 





inthe D’ Artagnan romances. T 


bindir r 1s 
’ : , . 
simple but of rich effect, and the t pography 


is capital. 
The seventh and eighth volumes of the 
‘Poetical Works of Robert Brow) ing’ have 


just appeared in the author's latest editio 





Macmillan). They contain ‘‘In a 





and ** Dramatis Personw,” and the first volume 
of ** The Ring and the Book.” These attrac- 
tive volumes are embellished with the familiar 
Talfourd portrait of Browning (1850), a seudo 
of Innocent XII. with his efligy, and an old 
title-page in facsimile, 

We are glad to greet again Prof. Child's se- 
lection of two tales from Malcolm’s ‘ Sketches 


‘Stories from the Persian: Abdtlla 
of Khorassan, and Ahmed the Cobbler’ 


of Persia’ 
Cam- 
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v. and that to his pen 


lmiportant re 








es made i tie « life of the West 
ri Per tore fo Dr Leidy likewise, hu 
minity is indebted in great part for the deter 
mination of the nature of trichina 
\bout a year ago, in speaking of the com 
winoration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
Momsen's Berlin professorship, we remarked 
tfully that we could see no sign of the 
ynpletion of his long-delayed work on Roman 
mstitutional law When we wrote these 
vords, the wished-for work was, no doubt, al 


ready ¢c 


since been publish- 


ias Vol. IIL, in two thick parts, making in 
IL 1536 pag This great work, in Mommsen’s 
tre and condensed stvle, in which there is 
never a word too much, but which is not devoid 
of the intolerable complexities of German con 


truction, with exhaustive citations and _ illus- 


trative extracts, and provided with abundant 


references, may well daunt the most en- 


istic reader in this busv age. It is, never 


heless, whether for reading or for reference, 


all of the 
Constitution; and, indeed, it renders unneces 


pensable to students {oman 


iry a great deal of previously necessary read 
ing, at the same time clearing up points which 
heretofore been obscure. It is to be noted 
that in this treatise Mommsen’s point of view 
Is that 


of the lawyer rather than the historian 


point of view which explains, for example, 
iis theory of the relations of the plebs to the 
think that the 


1 is somewhat obscured by 


clients, in which we cannot but 


historical question 
purely legal treatment. This explains, too, 


the work—the theory of the magis 


tracy occupying the first volume, the several 
magistrates the second, the people and the 
Senate the third, We should, for our part, be 
tempted to reverse the order, or at least com- 


t with the discussion of the 
organization. The present vo- 
the body of 
, their organizati rights, and 
, pro- 
qualified citizens 


bodies—Latins, Nos 


ce the subjec 
people and tl 
after 


ier 


treating of citizens 


Birgerschaft 


ym. 


ssembiles, nobles, ete 


equites, 
‘weds to take up the classes of 


te.—to- 





dependent ii, 


portant subject of municipal 
, 
! 


rani n. Part IL. (why not call it a sepa 
rate volume, as it really is‘) is devoted to the 
Senat In this part, contrary to his usual cu 

which is to omit mention of tival theories, 


lommsen makes onstant 


ot 
Ré} 


mention 
la 


ms’s great work, *‘ Le Sénat de ublique 


hon ne,” which he treats with the re spect due 
t ible antagonist 
interesting proof of the widespread in 
nt study of that branch of folk-lore 
iz to popular tales reaches us from the, 
f Spain, in the shape of a work devoted 
Catalan tale It is entitled, * Rondalifstica: 


jteratura Popular ab mostres cata 


inédites’ (Barcelona, and received 


ISss 


t xtraordinary prize in the Fioral Games at 
ircelona in the same year, The author, Pan 

, I 1 \ Bros, has prefixed to his text an 
x t treatise on folk-lore, in which he gives 
i very clear account of the various theories of 
| ixin and diffusion of popular tales, and 
proposes a scheme ot classification into three 
sub hum inimals, plants, inorganic 

i super-human (fairies, witches, giants, 
and human (man). The twenty-five sto 

that follow have not been previously pub 

d, and are a welcome contribution to our 
What scanty stock from the [berian penin- 
Some of the stories are already familiar 

r versions: No. 1, Compare Llop y co- 

’ Gui is Grimm No. 2, ** Cat and Mouse 
in Partnership” (in the Catalan tale the wolf 





rhe Nation. 


and fox are actors); No, 2, La Ga ; 
Gall, la Cabra,‘l Porch, el Li py la Guiner 
is Crane’s ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ 


‘*The Cock”; No. 4, El Corp 
Llop is Uncle Retmus’s ** Old 


the 


la Gittaeu, yl 
Mr. Rabbit, he’s 

No. 5, 
Remus 


ast (tl 


a good Fisherman” (La Fontaine xi, 6 
La y 1 Gripau, is U 
‘S Mr. finds Match 

Amazonian myth of how the t 
the deer); No. 6, 1?A 
“The Juniper Tree”; 


Guineu ncie 


Rabbit his at L 
rtoise outra 
veellet, is Grimm No. 47, 
No. 7, Boquet, Boguill, 
is Crane’s Ixxviii (the story so well known in 
English of the old woman who found a little 
sixpence and went to market 
boughi a litth No. 8, Pere Xtch, 
No. 20, ‘* The Little Tailor”; No, 10, 


Sant Vicens Ferrer y us Apreii nf, is Cr 


erooked and 


pig is Gerlinm 
Valiant 
ane’s li, 
* The Lord, St. Peter, and the Bla¢ 
11, Sant Pere yl Ronyoé del Be, is in the Cento 
Novelle No. Ixxv, and Grimm No, 81, "I 
Lustig’; No. 14, La Enderinalla, is | 
No. 22, **The hiddle”; No. 15, El 
libre Maravellés, is (partly) Grimm No. 61, 
“The Little Farmer”; No. 18, £7 Mitwe-Amich, 
is the Disciplina Clericalis (ed. Schmidt, | we). 
The other stories are of the class of jests, seve 
of 


Lord’s travels upon earth, in which St. Peter 


KSIMLCL ° INO 


rrimm 


Soldat de 


them belonging to the cycle of om 


ral 


as usual, plays a sorry part. 

—The title of the 
isa new creation from the Catalan word ro 
dalla 


narrating tales at the winter evening 


work demands notice. It 


rom the h: oo 
from the habi I 


tale), a term derived 
of neighbors, where the stories go round the 
fire from one another. The editor 
states that what he bas published ce 


mouth to 
mist 
but asmall part of the stock he has coll 
It is to be hoped that he 


lish the rest as asupplement to Maspons y La 


may be able to pul 


bros’s collection (* Lo Rondall 


1871 


. which contains 
fairy tales—fables, legends, 


3 vols.), 





and anecdotes beit 


entirely wanting. 


There is a certain solitary wasp which regu- 
larly laysina store of five half-dead caterp:liars 
tbs 
Mr. Galton has lately found outin bis Anthrop 
that 


wear corsets have a breathing capacity nearly 


for its coming male grr and ten for its female 


metrical Laboratory, women who 


half as great again as that of women who do 


wear them, An investigation by Lowen i 
noticed in the last number of the /ourna 
Psychology, makes it plain that neither t! 
weight of the brain nor the convolution of its 
surface is to be considered as a reliable ex 


pression of intellectual development, for they 


are modified by the length and weight of the 


body and the thickness of the cortex, 
the supply of blood to the brain is so very 


variable as to be a matter of great importance 
He finds that the relative diameter of the ce 
rebral blood-vessels, per 100 grammes of brail 
is In some cases nearly twice as great as 1 
others, and that it increases with increase o 


age; and be draws the natural cone 
ot 


the capability 
and the development of talent 


usion thai 


continuous mentai exertion 


must depend 


very largely upon this factor. These thre 
facts are not without a connection, <A large 


amount of food is necessary for the production 


of a large amount But the amount 
of food 


form into work depends upon the br: 


of energy. 


which the buman machine can trans 


athi 





capacity of the lungs, and that depends 
upon the amount of air which can be sup 
plied for its combustion, and that depends 
upon the wearing or the not wearing of 


corsets 
the 
In 


With a generous supply of blood, 
of it be 
brain is variable, 


proportion vhich turned 
the 


must be capable of being largely 


can 


upon very and 


influenced 
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habit. He ‘¢ the ar 


by 


her own power to regulate, to a much greater 


intellectus 


woman it is within 


sunt of 





in be done 


rk Which ¢ 





extent than might have been supposed possible 
It has been noticed that college women have 
largely given up the wearing of the corset, and 


it is doubtless a custom that will become more 


und more widespread ; it would seem strange 
hat any one should care to pour into himself 
itellectual food at the same time that he care 
fully shuts off the draft of his furnace and so 
vrevents its utilization. 


POETRY, 
ie tombs of the 
least edits anthologies from the 


e does not build t 


his 


prophets, 1f at 
poets, combining and recombining their mate 
the 


with ainple 


rial in endless repetition. Fortunately, 
work is almost always done well, 


of 
We are somewhat tardy in noticing 


editorial labor in the way annotating and 


lexing 
Mir. Sharp’s admirable * Sonnets of this Century ’ 


which ineludes, indeed, only Eng- 


lish poets, yet brings the list down to recent 
years, and furnishes an indispensable supple 
ment to the collections of Caine, Waddington, 


an thers. A still more valuable work is that 


f Samuel Waddington, * Sonnets of Europe’ 


n) copious translations, 


, giving 





erely trom the Italian, Spanish, and Por 
tuzuese, but also from realms where the sonnet 
seems exoti the French, German, Swedish, 
Duteh, and Polish. Many of his translations 


work of Americans 


and Madame Oss 


tha —Brooks, Bryant, 


Higginson, Lowell, Norton, Par 


Ni. Itis a volume which 


SONS, 
recalls curiously the period when the sonnet, in 
its strict form, came to be temporarily dis 

1" } 


trusted as un-English: so that Coleridg 


e, writ 
ing in 1707 a preface to bis own sonnets, de 


riish sition 





lan Ex omp on the Italian 
1 to be too difficult and artificial a thing 


» attempt, and maintained that a sonnet 


writer should * consult his own convenience ” as 


and have ‘‘ rhymes inany or few, or 


Phis he proceeded to illus 


ishing a ‘*sonnet” in sixteen 


by pub 
lines, with alternate rhymes, composed while 
sley Co 





climbing Bror mb—although the com 
position appea in later editions only as 
| with all claims to sonneteering dis- 
ly withheld. If Coleridge thought even 

t [falian sonnet too artificial, what would 
have been his verdict on the little volume ‘ Bal 


lades and Rondeaus, Chants Rovals, Sestinas, 





Villanelles, ete.’ by Gleeson White (Appletons) 
Here we have a cyclopredia of the so-called 
French forms of poetic art, with many Ameri- 

n contributions from Oscar Fay Adams, 
Bunner, Brander Matthews, Secollard, and 
thers. There is much wit and some wisdom, 
is isa great deai of grace and ingenuity, 
in this little book; but we taney that Coleridge 








would have closed it with a slight feeling of 
apres moila déluge, Even the modern reader 
may turn with some mental unbending to the 
pretty Little volume called ‘ Eifin Music: An 
\nthology of English Fairy Poetry,’ by Arthur 
Edw 1 Waite (London: Walter Seott; New 
York Whittaker All the versified fairy 
tales which charmed his youth will here be 
found; but why did not the editor include the 
pretty Trish legend of ‘* The Fairy Reaper,” 
which appeared, some years since, in an Eng- 


lish magazine? Mr. Henry F- Randolph has 


lited * The Book of Latter-Day Ballads (1858 
* (A.D. F. Randolph & Co.), a well-printed 
and well-edited collection, but 
It 
he should omit Kingsley from his list of poets; 
his of 


TASS 
Is 


somewhat mis- 


cellaneous in character 


seeins curious that 


omission other 


Longfellow and 


some 











Minstrelsy °; 
‘Women's \ 
‘red Son 


three volun 


author t s 
volur in 
Irish \ 1 
These t . 


lon, t irl 

sion OF 2 

Not on 

thin itke ft 

fifty yea 
written l ’ 
In the i\ 

must be ‘ 


tavos--the ! 


MAPKAOILeE | 


to MH, a ma 
found to ha 
low’s * Hiaw 
this meti 
nous does it | 
lay read 11 
Max Mull 
possesses 1 
tl I 1 


} + ) 
CATITIOL’ ¢ 1 
t 
t ' 
ues . 
ftel } 
} nter I 
iil ik 
t , t 
ili A 
+ t 
t toe i 


} 
ua 
¢ 
~~ , i 
- } } 
vhile Mr. W 





ie 








fen thou vd lire 
rt Crpsars. clomb the 
And fel Bewat le 
Ay e, t Tibe 
a) » , 
ri} Banshee, an 
fohn lodhunter 
les well some. of 


ends in whicl 
rich material, 
R 


se (London 


i 


Welford), is one 


often receive 
rlishman—hbo« 
vet with the 


between the le 








1 fatherless 

-CcONnqulering 
tsome news 
roll with G 
lL Othe 


From West to I 
Stott: New Yo 
of those poet 
from the much 


] 
KS 


marked by 1m 


is FE. Van Bibber’s § The 
ht into Egypt’ 
verse poem, 

tyle, but 

Mr. 


fran } 
en He 


la’ C 


WW 
Wh 
nus 
i 
1 
vem 
wn 
lk 
} 
t 
aust 
k 


re stood 
o’ the North 
blood , 
Dp. 
by [Dr 
Pau han 
1 Irish le 


found such 


” by Henry 


Seribner & 


ec volumes we 


travelling En 


ub 


eat 
nds 


i . Mr. 


SOE 


genius, 


pressed 


( 


‘urtis 


pleas 


tries to be 


Is sim 


over the 
ets in Shi 


Put- 


omewhat 
in a quieter 


J. Donahoe, in 


idow?’ 


in truth the sadness they 


14+} 


May Ves US 1 Moly 
i sketches of travel 
cose, asin ‘ The Old Ma 
ply Mars Mr. Thom: 
HH Child: or, the Fi 
is) Is a long blank 
after the Lew Wallace 
anal de turgid vein 
ldvis of Isra A Nche 
rout Mr. Arlo Bate 
Roberts Bros.) have 
proffer in their title, and 
ishted by faith as 
ennyson. Of this, one 








this not quite 


X : : 
Memoriam’ of 


+ 
ho 


i 


SO muenh 





perhaps to 











, 
RB 
McClurg) is vouched for by Edwin Barrett as 
being really available for actin So many 
good dramas are unsuitable for the stage that 
it pleasant to find one which mnises to be 
better inacting than in reading. ‘ Mask and 
Don , by David L. Proudfit (Philadelphia : 
rter & Coa —' igeests Edgar Fawcett 
its style that one has to look at the 
t rake ure of the thorship 
1 Poem in I) nents, by Daniel 
Brewer (Putnam rendered perpiexing by 
fan it tl ns hot ' to <plain 
{ tit » mak volume other than 
collection of miscellaneous poems. It seem 
urious t a ed ite lat Williams Co 
leve should lla poen ritten tn the f Will 
mictre a yminet” 
nial wl ithe w thofs 
Mi nt iantiiin’ 
And { say anal 
a } 
Phat he ould, in the same poem, rhyme 
' with ‘“*law” is perhaps less strange 
v of the bad example given in this r 
by Mr \} lri band others 
Dr. Pa ive’s prefac sthe best part of 
t im f Mr. Shairp’s poems, so is Mr 
5 Vs preia the be part of \ 
Marriage ot Shadow by the late Margaret 
\ y (| i ) The re is at ute t 
afl n rather tian to genius; but many of 
; us by this youne Eneti fa 
to Am ans, as having been published 
i 1 n igazines The Dead Doll, and 
Other Verses” by Margaret Vandegrift (Tick 
has lively n 
ates to put the | 
} riltne f t 
I rt Ly 5 ! 
und inu ut 
t uum of Mrs. E] 
i ure,’ but we 
I { Leap s il , that re 1s 1 
reat harm in i moly flat. It is bard to 
\ he distrressfu l lewhat maudl 
: of Adah | s n (Lippin { 
printed; but it may be that the el 


me 





The 


laurels of Mrs. Wilcox and Mrs. Rives-Chanler 


Wation. 


will not suffer that poor cuteast to sleep in her 
grave. ‘Poems by Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Punk 
& Wagnalls) has the good intentions and the 
commonplaceness which mark all the writings 
of this popular author, She is one of those 
who in prose cultivate a homeliness bordering 
demand as heroines 


Maud, the Lady 


Cécile, Gladys, Lemoine, Gloria, and [sabelle 


on vulgarity, but in verse 


nothing less than the Lady 


On the whole, we prefer her with Jane and Sa 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke has a talent 


of much higher grade, 


mantha, 
but in the enlarged edi 


tion of her poetical works (Gottsberger) we find 


with regret that little is added 





tity—to her earlier volume of S61, which co 





tained poeius such as ** Bluebeard’s ¢ 


and ** Basile Renaud,” to which her later con 
tributions afford no parallel. 

In the way of loeal coloring, an attribute 
Which often makes even commonplace peetry 


interesting, we have ‘ Legends of the Su-que 





hanna,’ by Truman H. Purdy (Lippincot wit 
illustrations by Darley, whose style was on¢ 
SO nular; Andiato os or | Eve of 





1 
Lady Day on Lake George, by the Rev. Clan 
ence A, 


Indian theme, 


Walworth (Putnams), a poem on an 


with attractive studies from n: 





ture and some glimpses of 

mvent life: ‘Monadnock. by J. E. Nesmitl 
(Cambridge: Riverside Press), with unusually 
vigorous sketches of Emerson’s favorite 
tain; and‘ The Western Wanderer, by Richard 
P. Parrish (Allison), giving a traveller's itine 
rary across the continent. Each of these an 
thors adds miscellaneous verses to his title 
poem, but never with very valuable results 
by H. L. Wason 


(Boston: Cupples & Hurd), we havea series of 


In ‘ Letters from Colorado 


rhymed letters, with quite a variety of aspects 


of camp life and experience on plain and 


mountain. Mr. Thomas C. Amory, the well 


known Boston historian and philanthropist, 
ives us two twin volumes in verse, ‘Charl 
River: A Poem?’ and ‘The Sie 
Cc Press 

y | " 


pleasant blending of historie legend and the 


e of Newport’ 


umbridge: University which make 


personal reminiscence of half a century. Mr, 
D. M. Henderson’s ‘ Poems, Scottish and Ameri 


ean’ (Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey) have a 


pleasant Scotch flavor, and ‘Songs of the Celt,’ 
by Charles Cashel Connolly (Baitimore: Mur 
phy), have something of the Irish fervor, The 
I Dr. Thomas Hill’s volume ** In 
(Cupples & Hurd) is fullof spicy 
suggestions of the forests of Maine, as is th: 
Rev. John W. Chadwick’s ‘ A Book of Poems’ 


a ) 
Roberts Bros 


Elsewhere’ 


and 


of the sea breezes of Marblehead 
And as a farther bit of local coloring, we like 
nothing in ‘ Orestes, a Dramatic Sketch, and 
Other Poems,’ by Harry Lyman Koopman 
Buffalo: Moulton) so well as this stirring lay 


‘Isle au Haut,” which thus begins: 


Highland island of the deep 
> aul 





Where 
And the breakers ilash and iy 
All a-row 
wing up thy rock teep, 
Isie au Haut p.4 





} 


We have felt disposed to interest ourselves 


in the little volume of Mr. Madison J. Cawein, 


‘The Triumph of Music, and Other Lyrics’ 


Louisville, Ky.: Morton) were it only that it 


country which has 


comes from a part of the 


hitherto done itself too little justice in song; 
is spoiled for us by a weak and perva 
sive imitativeness that makes page after page 


of it seem mere Swinburne-and-water We 





take al: at random the followir 
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To violet seas and } 
Vhere lone Ti *s locks dishevels 
Wit nerryv mimes and reveis 
rhe aphrodisiae Hours. 
‘ e who, drea'nir borrows 
L lowe nsadt vs 
it roken he t oO . 
Phe bl ted hopes t t e} 
ve fa pale with 
Red eseiid d ‘ 
Dend . 1 sec keepiig 
rt he deey t 
And so on through seven stanzas of werds, 


words, words ! 


nburgh im 


‘ted many of 


ricknor). 





teen Sonnets,’ by Warren Holden (Lippincott 


viso indicates some promise; aud ‘A Story 
tT the Sands, and Other Poems by Dr. I ] 

Macomb Bristol, “The Flower Poet Bren 
tano), none at all. It, however, offers, like 
others of the very poorest volumes which reach 











is, the author’s picture and autogray 

If we have reserved to the last the volume by 
Walt Whitman, ‘ November Bough Philadel- 
phia: MeKay), it is partly because it is mainly 
prose and not verse, and so a little outside of 

r subject: and partly because, while the bat- 
tle st wages betwe worshi} per Fe s 
foes, it is ditticult either to dismiss him bricfi 
rtodo him ample justice a portrai it 
the beginning, is an infinitely sad spectack 
as tnust be the case with that of every poet 





looks eigh 


last notes are such a wail of sadness: 


to «le part, 
iarreulous to the very la i 


When we compare this with the brave and 


ful old age of olmes, and 


Ig 
P| 


Chee 


has a bearing on the to 





tal estimate of that individuality which Whi 


man himself has made so it 





There are doubtless those to whom 


mls, 


every line of this volume will be precious; but 


e confess to turning with a sense of relief to 
1 wler atmosphere offered by Mr. Alii 
Pollard’s new and delightful edition of Sir 





London; Stott; 
Chicago: McClurg). Sidney also dared to 
sneak of those phvsica 


which Whitman still 





roie mudity” (p. 1 

t } In a sonnet wl 

beside Shakspere’s ‘* 7 
i 





thus takes up that theme so diffi 
















Desire, though thou my old companion art, 
Ar ft so clings to my pure love that I 
on rom the « arcely in descrie 
Whi wh dot H the fler of my 1 
Now from thy fellowship IT needs m irt 
Venus is taught with Diau wings fo fle 
I ist no more in thy sweet passions he 
Vertue's gold now i's dart 
Service and honor wht 
Feare too 
e shining ‘ V sprite 
| se thines are left e by Vv « vi 
But thou. Desire, t e iwouldst has ] 
Now banisht art; but yet, alas, how sha 
Pr. 2 
RECENT NOVELS. 
The Rogue. By W. E. Norris Henry Holt 
& (‘a 1SSs, 


The Septameron. Philadelphia: David M 
Kay. 
VYadame Silva BR M. G. MeClelland Cas- 
\ Co 
[ it Ti > if [ is , Bla ¢ By \I t 
M. Davis Boston D Lothrap Co 


i. 
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er 
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LV 
ill 
id 
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I 
who 
nes 
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The 


Nation. 
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a mae ay ees 
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Kate Greenaway’s illustrations of the ‘ Pied 
Piper of Hamelin’ (George Routledge & Sons) 
show the old qualities and the old defects—the 


ormer not et 


ianeced, and the iatter exag 
gerated. The pretty color and the decorative 
ense of arrangement are much the same as 
r, but the weakness of form is greater, or 
eems so. Miss Greenaway is incapable of 
drawing Weirdness, and the subject of the pre 
sent iittle volume is therefore not well suited to 
her talent; and an abundance of pretty faces 
and pretty dresses does not make up for the 
feebleness of conception of the principal figure. 
The artist has a curious fashion of suspending 
her figures in the air, as if on strings, which is 
very noticeable in the drawing on page 46. 

The author of ‘ Scotch Caps’ (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co), J A kK, hasattempted the difficult task of 
portraying a boy as thoroughly good without 
making hima prig. From this point of view 
alone the result can hardly be called successful, 
for in most respects the hero is a fair specimen 
of the latter type of character. As a story, 


however, despite some heavy opening chapters, 
‘Seotch Caps’ is interesting and will doubtless 
exert a good influence. This would have been 


greater but for the improbability of some of 


the main incidents, which we trust are pure 
fiction and not founded on fact. 

To speak here of Prof. J. R. Soley’s ‘ The 
Sailor- Boys of ’61? (Estes & Lauriat) 1s to take 


the title literally. This clear, spirited, and au 
thoritative narrative is indeed quite within the 
omprehension of children, but it is not at all 
‘written down” to them or with any special 
reference to them. It can therefore be read 
with interest by adults, and we know of no bet 
he naval features of our 
Soley 


ter brief picture of t 
civil war. The spirit in which Prof. 
writes is admirable, and Southerners can read 
his pages from beginning to end without of- 
f 


rence, 


So good a text merited better illustra- 
tions. For the variety secured, the publishers 
are indebted to French artists, working, as we 
suspect, for the civil-war novel of Jules Verne. 
There are numerous portraits, and some truth- 
ful representations of ships and engagements. 

Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks’s pictorial ‘ Story of 
the American Sailor’ (D. Lothrop Co.) is still 
less inteutionally adapted for the juvenile un 
derstanding, though offered to young and old. 
It begins with the prehistoric canoeist and ends 
with the yachtsman, and manages to suggest 
the naval history of the United States without 


\ 


being closely bound in its selection or pr por- 
tionate treatment of topics. There is the merest 
hint that a sailor’s life in the past was not alto 
gether pleasant, to say nothing of what it is in 
our day 
ject, Mr 


not found in his list of the‘ 


For the proper priming on this sub- 


Brooks should have resorted to a work 
‘best hundred books 
on the American Sailor,” namely, MeNally’s 

Evils and Abuses in the Naval and Merchant 
We obse rve, 


wws Mr. Griffis 


Service Exposed’ (Boston, 185 
by the way, that Mr. Brooks foll 
iu linking Commodore Matthew Perry’s name 
with the abolition of flo 
d 


geging in the navy—a 
stinction, it seems to us, not fairly made out 
for this officer. 

Apparently there was room for a new trans- 
“Swiss Family Robinson,’ and 
Mrs. H. Bb. Paull has undertaken it (Frederick 
Warne & Co.). She finds fault with her prede 
cessors’ renderings, as being eithér too literal 
or too tres in-English and obscure, or un 
faithful to the original. We have not put her 
version to a like test, but it is at least good 
English. To 





title was probably deemed imprudent ; * The 
Swiss Crusves’? would be both more idiomatic 
ind more intelligibk The illustrations are 


ery nhulmerous, 














The WN aticn.. 


When we meet on every page of Mrs. J. H. 
Walworth’s ‘ History of New York’ (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) sentences hke this : ** The Brit-ish 
sent a splen-did young of-fi-cer named An-dre 
sic) on this dan-ger-ous er-rand,” we must con 
fess that it is written, not in words of one sylla 


ble, but in syllables of one word. There is a 


curious pro-Southern chapter on the late war, 
not true to the facts, and naive in its implied 
horror of immediate emancipation and consti- 
tutional opposition to the extension of slavery 
into the Territories. If it was necessary to 
touch the causes of the war at all, something 
ditferent should have been prepared for infants 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Slavery is also the weak point of Mr. Edward 
Eggleston's * History of the United States and 
its People’ (Appletons). We include the book 
in the present list, althoug] 





1 it professes to be 
“from first to last a school-book” ; for it has 
readable qualities, and its distracting excess of 
illustrations for school-children is well calenu- 
lated to lure any voluntary young rover. Mr. 
Eggleston has endeavored to make cause and 
effect visible, and has, therefore, avoided a 


strictly chronologi arrangement, or ‘* the 





| grouping by epochs 


rigi .” But how does this 
work when applied toslavery ’ He admits that 
the civil war, which reconstructed Constitution 
and Union, was caused by slavery ; but where- 
as he is at pains to show the nature of Indian 
life and warfare, he nowhere pictures the con- 
dition of the ss. The only slave-burnings 
he specifies were in this city in the middle of 
the last century, and he intimates that this 


stage of cruelty was got over, whereas there 





was a slave-burning in Georgia in 1860, on the 
He briefly outlines the 


Constitution, but makes no mention of the pro- 





very eve of secession. 


slavery compromises init on which the Union 
depended, He omits to notice that Texas re- 
volted against a Government which prohibited 
slavery, and treats the morality of the Mexican 
war, which was one of pure slaveholding ag- 
grandizement, as an open question to this day. 
In fact, all that is said of Texan independence 
is very misleading. Mr. Eggleston discovers 


something given to each side” inthe com- 


promise of 1850. There is no account of the or- 
ganization of the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country in its various forms, In short, we are 
always shown the effect, but never the cause, 
This history has no preéminence over those 
which have preceded itas a chronicle of events 
or a picture of tendencies. It is strongest on 
the non-political side, in its antiquarianism and 
in its illustrations, which are mostly of a high 
order. Some statements, like some of the por- 
Is it settled that 
December 2L is the true Forefathers’ Day? Is 


traits, are open to question. 


it true that we have ‘tno religious establish 


ment in any part of the country” 


so long as 
there are army and navy cLaplains, with formal 


compulsory religious services ‘ 


Vassili Verestehagin, Puinter, Soldier, Tra 
Autobiographical Sketches translated 
German and the French by F. H. 
M.A. New York: The 


Art Association, 1SSs, 


reller. 
from the 
Peters, American 
said that this little book is 
r Mr. Veres 


tehagin’s pictures now on exhibition in this city. 


Ir will probably be 


published as an advertisement 


Even granting this, it is nevertheless very re 


markable, and deserves to be read for its own 
is full of observation, experience, and 


rth in a vivid way, not 


horrors of war, which are shown as 


only the 


well in some of the pictures, but the intrigues 


and petty spirit of rivalry which may exist i 
an army during a war together with absolut 
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devotion to a great cause. As an exposition of 
some of the faults of Russian management dur 
ing the Turkish war, it is very remarkable. It 
shows with great freedom the shortcomings of 
the commissariat and staff management, the 
bad generalship and even the personal weak 
nesses of many of the officers; yet the reader 
Will scarcely have his sympathy with some of 
the characters lessened by the picture given of 
their personalities. The author does not spare 
himself more than others, as when he admits 
trying to have two Albanians hanged (although 
they probably richly deserved it), chiefly for 
the purpose of sketching something that he had 
never seen. 

This is a genuine, and evidently a true record 
of personal experience. Even where the au 
thor has a little the air of praising himself, ie 
is merely trying to tell the exact truthina 
simple Russian way. The character of Veres- 
chagin for straightforwardness is well known 
The reviewer happens to tave been in every 
place which he describes, though not on the ov- 
casions mentioned, and to have known the ma 
jority of persons spoken of (though he has 
never met the author), from General Kauf 
mann and the Grand Duke Nicolas down to 
Khristo, the Bulgarian cavass of General Igna- 
tieff; he has heard Captain Skrydloif tell their 
adventures when attempting to blow up a 
lurkisa ship, and in the very citadel of Samar 
cand has heard from Verestehagin’s comrades 
of his bravery during the siege and of his 
modesty after it, as well as what he does not 
himself tell—that when General Kaufmann 
gave him the Cross of St. George, the most 
coveted distinction in the Russian army, he re 
fused it, saying that he 
Asia *‘as an artist and not as an officer,” 


had come to Central 


Verestchagin began life as a naval cadet, 
but had subsequently devoted himself to paint 
ing, and, when he wished to go to Central 
Asia, Was given a commission simply that he 
might wear a uniform and thus have a distinct 
status and greater freedom of action; but he 
was not called upon for military duty. He 
brought back a great collection of sketches as 
well as some very remarkable pictures —-re 
markable not only for their freedom from the 
conventions which then hampered Russian art, 
but for their truth to nature and life. They 
made the traveller breathe again the air of 
Turkestan. 

London in 1875 and in St. Petersburg in Is74, 
and were finally sold to Botkin, the great tea 


These pictures were exhibited in 


merchant of Moseow, as a nucleus for a public 
gallery. 
Kussia, but the Emperor on his visit to them 
objected to one called ** The Forgotten,” 


They excited great enthusiasin in 


whieh 
represented a Russian soldier dead in the desert 
and birds of prey hovering over and attack 
ing him. The Emperor said, ‘* That picture is 
false; no Russian soldier can ever be for- 
gotten.” Subsequently, General Kaufmann 
took the artist aside and scolded him in severe 
Russians sometimes allow 


- for dared to 
paint pictures which displeased the Eimpero: 


terms — such as 


themselves to use having 
and brought him in dishonor, after so much 
kindness had been shown to him and = he 
had received so much Government money, : 





accused bim of want of patriotism that he had 
so often portrayed the barbarians as victorious 
Verestchagin replied by taking his knife and 
cutting three pictures—‘t The Forgotten,” ** The 
Surrounded,” and ‘* The Attack on the For 
tress "—from their frames, which were left 
empty for the remainder of the exhibition. 
Photographs of them, however, still remained 
on sale at the print-sellers. It was about this 


time that the writer had occasion to comm 


nicate with Verestchagin on an affair of bus 
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be if 
» cadet can thus come forward and excel 


they may tempted to ask, a 
ya vieur sabreur ? 
that a skilled maker of books would not 
» succeeded in producing so charming a re- 
that wrought 


What in her is a delightful 


as by 


this inexperienced 


writer. simpli- 


Heavy odds might be | 


city and straightforward movement—delight- | 


ful because so evidently natural and uncon- 


clous—could only have come from the severest 


elf-restraint in the case of a veteran, whose 
very expertness would be continually seducing 
iim into excursions and disquisitions and mo- 
ralizings, all suggested over and over again by 
the situations of her story, but ignored by her 
art. of 


he doctrine of il-doing 


with the artless those whe know not 


nor dream that any 
lo, Even her literary inexperience falls out to 
the pleasure of the reader, since the minor de- 
tects of her style are water-marks of genuine- 
ness, and prepare him to yield himself unsus- 
piciously to the real attractiveness of her writ- 

ing. But, of course, literary inexperience does 

not mean the absence of the literary gift, and 
Mrs. McHatton-Ripley has some qualities of 
} 


style which mark her as the possessor of it. 
Vividness of description is one of them, and her 
ictures of the panic-stricken flight from Baton 
of the tornado 
on the reader's mind 

asily to grow blurred. 
In a word, the book is an account of personal 
would be 
1ary did not one remember 


1) 
I 


touge and in Cuba 


stamp 


themselves sO as not 


iiventures which called extraor 


that the civil war 
We 


and accus- 


ust have brought similar ones to many. 
tre told of a woman, tenderly reared ¢ 
tomed to luxury, driven from her beautiful 
home on the Mississippi by Federal gun boats, 
Texas, for 
ral months flitting back and forth across 


seeking refuge in remote parts of 





the Rio Grande, and finally settling down 
with busband and children on a sugar planta 
R ion in Cuba. Her hardships are endured 
= with the rarest pluck and good-humor, and 
her shifty way of meeting difficulties seems 
| almost to point to a Yankee strain in her 
blood. Best of all, she can write of all that is 
past without the shadow of bitterness, and 
tells of the fading of the Confederacy and of 
Confederate hopes, only to add in retrospect : 
** We prayed for victory—no people ever ut- 
tered more earnest prayers—and the God of | 
hosts gave us victory in defeat. We prayed 
for only that little strip, that Dixie-land, and 
the Lord gave us the whole country from the | 
Lakes to the Gulf, from ocean to ocean—all 
lissensions settled, all dividing lines wiped 
a united country for ever and ever !” 
We have read the book with great interest, 
ind would hail it as a contribution to the new 
Southern literature much more worthy of the 
name than some writings that are now run- 
ing their course. 
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Most of the papers contained in these volumes 
t appeared in magazines. One of them—the | 
iper ‘On the French spoken by those who 


speak French ”—printed now for the 
rst time in its present form, contains passages 

m briefer articles contributed during seve- 
‘al vears to th 


ihe jast 
rently wholly new. 


e Nation and other publications. 





essay, called ‘ Poker-Talk,” is appa 

All the papers are written 
in the essayistic vein, once so common and now 
‘are, the leisurely, half-serious, half-humor- 
us method of treating a subject which re- 
lieves | writer reader of a certain 
amount of responsibility, and carries the latter 


so} 


oth and 





The 


Nation. 


| 
ner | 


gently along in the path which the for 
wishes him to take, without actually driving 
with a logical or moral 
There is a great deal of sound sense and reason 
behind what Mr. Matthews has to say, as, for 
instance, the article the ‘ Ethies of 


Plagiarism,” which ought to be read—if read 


n 


him along it lash. 


in on 
ing it would do them any good—by the hosts 
of simple-minded persons who see a theft in 
Mr. Matthews’s 
proposed canon of plagiarism—that ‘‘ a writer | 
is at liberty to use the work of his predecessors | 


every literary coincidence. 


as he will, provided always that (1) he does not 
take credit (even by implication) for what he 
has not invented, and (2) that be does not in 
any way infringe on the pecuniary rights of 
the original owner ”—is only open to this objec- | 
tion, that it istoo broad and indisputable. The | 
really ditticult cases are those where there is 
some actual resemblance in external form, and 
here the verdict must often depend on the 
question of intent, though the second branch 
of Mr. Matthews’s rule will frequently fur- 
nish a very valuable practical test. For ex- 


| 
ample, in one of the great modern fields | 
of the plagiarist, the drama, how repeat- | 


edly have the courts been called to decide 
whether this or that wonderful piece of sensa- 
tional art us 


which the victim, bound to the track and left 


the railroad scene, let in 


say, 


for dead by the villain, is suddenly snatched 
from the jaws of death by the avenger, amid the 


roar and rush of the approaching train and 
the plaudits of a sympathizing audience ; or 


the castle scene, where the brave Irish boy 
climbs the castle wall from moat to battlement 
before our eyes, to grapple with his dastard foe 
in the beautiful moonlight above, and hurl 
him over the parapet to richly merited death 


on tRe rocky shore beneath — whether such 
some copyright 


scenes as these infringe or 


other, 


Mr. Matthews contrives to put into his essays 


a good deal of criticism and information, and 
if we do not agree with him at all points, it is 
partly because there are so many that there is | 
room for difference of opinion here and there. 
His style is always clear, and if he is sometimes | 
a little over-ingenious, as in his ** Philosophy of | 
the Short Story,” he can plead in defence that 
this is the defect of his quality—that is, of a 
keen and discriminating intelligence. 





Moralphilosophie gemeinverstindlich 


Vol. 1. 


darge- 
stellt von Georg von Gizycki. Leip- 
zig: Wilhelm Friedrich. 1888, 

THE general spirit and drift of the present 
work are very well indicated in the names of 
the chief men whom the author acknowledges 
They are stated to be Bain, 
Germans 
generally prefer the fatherhood of Kant, and 
it is not difficult to perceive that Prof. Gizycki, 
whatever he attributes to the influence of oth 
ers, has some debts which he owes to the great 


as his masters. 


Coit, Salter, Sidgwick, and Spencer. 


Konigsberger; for a man is always affected 
by his environment, and Kant, like the great 
if 
stretched upon Europe 


and grand figure of Augustine, has his shadow 


still, Germans cannot 
escape his influence, 


their intellectual 


for his ideas are a part of 
But the intelligi- 
bility of the work under notice, with or with- 
out the perceptible contributions from Kantian 
thought, is the natural result of its 

ledged parentage. go 
profoundly into the subject, but it performs a 
good service by not doing so; for the less recon 
dite mode of presenting ethics is the only suc- 


cessful means of 


heritage. 


acknow- 


It does not profess to 


an invalid whose is 


case 


reaching the largest number | 
of those interested in its problems, 
Prof. Gizycki is 


> e 
~- 


| Number 1 


‘comparable to Hartmann’s. We = therefore 
turned with special interest to what he had t 
say of pessimism. The morbid sensitiveness t 
pain so prevalent in the present age keeps uj; 
in minds hke Carlyle’s and Schopenhauer’s 
perpetual cry at the existence of evil and suf- 


fering. But we naturally expect complaints 
from those to whom Nature has not bee: 
kindly. Moreover, pessimism is the present 


passion of German thought, due to social causes 
on the one band, and to the reaction against 
the philosophy of Hegel on the other. Prof 
Gizycki’s philosophy has not taken the color of 
his misfortune. 


He preserves his equanimity 
when the odds of nature are against him, AI- 
though in a recent brochure he apologized for 
the life and philosophy of Schopenhauer, he now 
makes that brilliant philosopher’s pessimisn 
the subject of some very sensible strictures and 
criticism, These strictures are all couched it 
terms intelligible to ordinary experience. 
Schopenhauer, revolting against the lazy o}- 
timism of the eighteenth century, as formu- 
lated in Pope’s maxim, ‘* Whatever is, is right, 
showed that ethics were unnecessary or impos 
sible if optimism were true. But 
content with this: he was bent on the proof of 
the opposite, notwithstanding the actual exist 
He therefore con 
tended that the mere existence of any pain at 


he was not 


ence of some pleasures. 


all wasenough to decide the case, no matte! 
what might be the balance between pleasut 
and pain, But the mark ; 

holding that ethics originated in the sentimen: 
of pity, he 
which is as incompatible with pessimism a 


he overshot 
assigned to morals an existenc: 
with optimism. If things are incurably evi 
social and moral efforts that grow out of pits 


are useless and irrational. This is all show: 
The truth is, that 
neither optimism nor pessimism is exclusive 


defensible. 


very clearly by the author. 


Schopenhauer, however, had to t 
one-sided or nothing. 
mism are many and deep, but they are ver 


The causes of his pess 


well summarized by the author in two remark- 
applying to that class of thinkers in general 
namely, that it grows out of too extravagant 
claims on life and the favor of fellow-men; an 
that a solitary life of brooding over existenc 
without any experience in human love, ani 
without sharing in mankind’s hopes and efforts 
can only generate the most morbid sentiments 
Sitting down in the universe to see it go, will 
only jaundice the intellectual and moral vision 
It is work, not thinking, that will cure t! 
disease. Goethe saw this, and wrote in S+! 
penhauer’s own album for his behoof: 
‘““Willst du deiner Werthe freuen, 
So musst der Welt du Werth verleihen,’ 

It is gratifying to see this whole 
cism of pessimism, especially from one who h: 
less reason to be grateful to nature than Sch 
penhauer, It is a timely and forcible rem 
strance against the unhealthy reaction fron 


some criti- 





the romanticism of the eighteenth century that 
Sorrows of Werther.’ 
will not be made any better by the belief that 


culminated in the ‘ 





existence is incurably evil. Indeed, the verv 
possibility of ‘‘meliorism,” as George Eliot 


would call it, seems to be the correlate of know 
ing that things are not what they ought to 


so that the extravagant assertions of pessimis 





must be qualified by those contingencies whi 
make the efticiency of the human will avail 


ble in efforts, at least, to proximate the idea! 
The great trouble, outside the sphere of science, 
is that this is a imental Wa 
live and fight and die, like Homer's warrior: 
We are all crying about the sufferings 

others, like Sterne over the dead ass, never 
stopping to reflect that half tho evils we deplor 
| are the imaginary pains which we might sutte: 


nT 
sent e. 


ag 
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Ph.D I ited f t nd Swe 1 Editic evised and ¢ urged by th ith by t Re I 
He. W is vith M l 9 Lil tra = 
} . {VINGS \ SCTE N( \ Series of Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects By 
t ‘ 1d loy, D.D., D.S i Fellow of the Royal University With illustrations, Svo 
1 New Story by Mrs. Mol rth 
{ S7M Re! Dy Mrs. Mok worth, author of ‘ Carrots ‘The Cuckoo Clock 
! \ : ie ete With illustrations by Walter Crane lemeo, $1 
( ( I t tory, as her ist 1 bas be at “WV t t I ing reader 
{ ve \ ! ill i her re !, sympathetic, and agrecapl t t ! fu t 
irities of Mi Mo Ww t ~ 1 that older reader an oye p er irin than oO 
} 
Fd ! Co, ni thety New Lilustrated Catalogu /f 
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Folio, $37.50. 
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twelve ener 
crown 4to, $7.60. A few co} 
large paper, bound in vellum, 


MEMOIR OF PETER DE WINT. By 
Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxon., author of * Alfred 
Stevens,’ *Scotiish Painters,’ &c. With 24 full 
page illustrations in Photogravure, Super royal 
410, $10.50, 

‘*“Mr. Walter 

Wint is a 

4 charming 








short account of the life 
yeraphy in its way, and the 
with which the book is 
the dif 


Armstrong's 
model 
photovravures 





ferent styles of this great artist.’’ London 


With 1 and lilustrations, 
SCOTITSH PAINTERS. A 


Study. By Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxon., author 
of * Alfred Stevens,’ * Memoir of Peter De Wint,” 
xe. With many Illustrations, including Fifteen 
Etchings, by Rajon, Geddes, C. O. Murray, and 
others. Folio, cloth, gilt, $7.50. 


Etchings Other 


Critical 


With Colored Plates and Wood Engraving 


THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NA- 
TURE. By Philip H. Delamotte, Professor of Fine 
Arts in King’s College, London, and Ladies’ ¢ 
lece, Kens ngton With Examples from English 
Masters and well-known water-color Artists. 
Second Edition. With Twenty Colored Plates and 
numerous Wood Engravings, Folio gilt 


tops, $7.50, 


cloth, 


LANDSCAPE. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, author of *Etehing and Etchers,’ * The 
Graphic Arts,’ &e., &e. With about Fifty [ilustra 
tions, Columbier Svo, & Also) an edition on 
large paper, With proofs of the Illustrations, and 


bound in vellum. Folio, $70. 





The illustrations of ‘Landscape’ are of 
ch a specialand distinguishing praise must be 
In complete artistic quality no book-illustra 
of the day equals them. They are, as the preface 
asserts, at the high-water mark of what can be done 








in this vein, and in @onsonance with the purpose of 
the book ; ‘ = he get-up of * Landscape is 
superiative ; the artof book making in ourday can go 


no further,—Nation, 


Library Edition of * Robert Elsmere 
ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs 


phry. Ward. New Library Edition, 
SVO. Sy 

An interesting sign of the times which no thought 
ful man can afford to overlook.’ —~New York Tribun 


Hum 


2 vols lobe 





SON, 


Edition, Fight 


E WORKS OF LORD TENN} 
D.C.L. Poet Laureate Library 
volumes, Globe Svo, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ROBER | 
Browning. To be completed in sixteen volume 
Vols. L to Snow ready. Globe Svo, each $1.50 
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COLLECTED DITION O01 DEAN 
CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITIN¢ Five 
volumes ‘ be Sv $ 

ff PO, b) Selections, 
tho var is Writer nda 
bey Vv Arnold bablted 
Vols, siudent edition, $4 
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rext of the Globe Edition. Witl hey ssarv by 
W. Aldis Wright Phree volume In bs 
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Dreams and Dxeam-Stories 


ty ANNA Bonus KanGsFrorp, M.D., of Pari 
President of the Hermetic Society, author 
of * The Perfeet Why in Diet,’ ete., ete.; 2 
part author of “Lhe Perfect Way; or, T 
4 Finding of Christ.? Edited by Epwarp | 
MAITLAND, Crown 8vyo, cloth, $2.25 


THE 


By ANNA Bonus kK 
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The Perfect Way 


CHRIST. 


ript. 


(irolamo Savonarola. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLAR. Translated by Linda 
Villari. Portraits and Plustrations in Pho- | 
togravure, New Edition, Revised and En- | 
harare 2 vols... roval Svo, Cloth, $9.00, 
rhis is the work of an eminent scholar, who has 
made a special study of the period of the Renais- 
sauce. It is foundedon the results of much origi- 
nal research, not ouly in the archives of the Goy- 
. ernment, but alsoamong papers preserved by the 
families of the old Italian nobility. The search 
has brought to light many new documents of 
great importance, and in the light of them the 
p author has considered Savonat tiias philoso- | 
: pher and as statesman. The work may be con- 
sidered the only one that does full justice to the 
‘ ife and pubhe services of one of the most re- 
| markable men of his time, and one of the most 
brilliant lights of mediveval history. 
Jerusalem. 
The City of Herod and Saladin. By WaAwrer 
Besantand BE. H. PALMER. Mapand Frontis- | 
1ece New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00, | 
’ >: - 
John Leech’s: Pictures of | 
. . . . | 
Life and Character. | 
From the collection of ** Mr. Punch.” Con- | 
uning nearly 900 pages of pictures, Com- 
plete in one magnificent volume. In an ex 
y tremely handsome and appropriate cloth 
binding, S10,00 | 
Phe genius ef Leech has nevee bee n seen to 
iter advantage than in this gall ry.’’—Mor) \ 
t } 
| 
} 
. Old € hels | 
A Su Day's Stroll. By Benjamin Ellis | 
Martin iisiatiibids na: dnmaiila te ell. Sq. | 
: . Cloth, $2.00 
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|} MOLIE gh S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
By 
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‘ORD, 


| SENECA (I. 


| LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


The WN ation. 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent translations 
| of Bohn’'s Library have done for Literature what rail 
| roads have done for internal intercourse,’’—R. W. Emer 

son, 


“IT may sa 
Publication & 
| mas Carlyle. 


| ‘An important body of cheap literature, for which 
| every living worker in this country who draws stre ngth 
from the past has reason to be grateful.’’—Professor 
Henry Morley. 


“The publishers are making constant additiona, of an 
emine nly acc —_— character, to ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’ 


Baluit dL: ibraries. 


STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE inthe ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference. 


Comprising in all translations from the French, Ger 
man, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Anglo 
Saxon, Latin and Greek, 


5, $7.40 or $2 cach, 

| RECENT ADDITIONS. 

VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and F. L. 
Slous. $1.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited by her great-grand 
son, Lord Wharncliffe; with additions and correc 
tions derived from original MSS., Illustrative Notes, 
and a Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas's ad 
mirable edition,’’—Athenwum, 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 
By Georg Ebers. 

Buchheim, $1.40, 
* The translator's rendering 1s easy and elegant.’’— 

Morning Post. 

ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of. Re 
printed from the Sixth Edition, With an Introdue- 
tion by Ernest Belfort Bax. Two vols., $4. 

ANNZUS) ON BENEFITS. Ad- 

Ebutius Liberalis. Translated by Au- 
brey Stewart, M.A. $1.40. 

‘ This is a faithful rendering of the ‘ De Benefictis’ in 
plain but Academic English.’’—St,. James’s Gazette, 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 


rin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
ries ia the usefullest thing i know.’’—Tho 


t) 22. . e 
700 Volume with exceptions, 


An Historical 
Translated by Emma S&S, 


Novel. 


dressed to 


TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. Ash 
worth. $1.40. 
HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Translated by 


Francis Storr. $1.40. 
‘* Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’ 

GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by A, D, 
Coleridge, M.A. $1.40. 

THE STUDENT'S HANDBOOK OF 
CAL GEOLOGY. By 
F.G.S, $2.40. 

PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. 
First Portion, 
$1.40. 

HAUFE’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of 
Aten —The Inninthe Spessart. Translated 
by S. Mendel, $1.40. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 

J. W.M. Gibbs. 5 vols. $7. 
A SELECTION. 
S, THE THOUGHTS OF M. 


—Academy,. 


HISTORI- 
A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., 


OF GREECE. 
2vols. $4. 

The Serapion Brethren. 
Translated by Lieut.-Col. A. Ewing. 


A New Edition. By 


ANTONINU 
$1.40. 

ADDISON’S WORKS. 6vols. $8. 

BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF P HILOSOPHY. 


$2. 

BOSWELW’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ee Edition, 
edited by Ng apie r). 6vols 8.40 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. $8.4 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGL ND 
vols. 


$ 
LESSING’S LAOKOON. 


AURELIUS. 


(Dillon), 2 


Translated, 
2vols. Translated. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 6 ve 


Is. 
2vols. Translated. 


PEPY 3's “DIARY. 4 vols. 8. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, 4 vols. (Stewart & Long’s 
trans.) £5.60. 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. $4. 


STAUNTON’'S CHESS HANDBOOK, 82, 
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Gibraltar. 


By the Rev. Henry M. FIELD, D.D.  Thustrated, 
Square 8yo, $2.00, 

‘A volume which matehes in novelty and va 

riety and yveneral charm any her one of Dr. 

Fieid’s popular works of travel! Its pages spare 


kle with incident and anecdote. ’—N. Ve dow al 


of Commerec, 
‘A work of the very best order.’’—N. VY. Sun 
‘Dr. Field has, by his books of travel, estab- 
lished a permanent fame and won an endur ns 


prominence inthe ranks of American authors 


The Independent. 


The Diary and Letters of 
Gouverneur Morris. 


Minister of the United States to France, mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, ete. Edit 
dby ANNECARY MORRIS. With portrait 2 
ols., Svo, $7.50, 

* Perbaps the most important American diary 


ever published, It is of absorbing interest.”’ 

sseritiesednctiigian r. 
‘Few men have left a 
Tohummes which are 


any contemporary meme 


record so interesting. 
bet tter wo rth read nye 


Philadelphia 





A [history of French Paint- 


ing, 


From its Earliest to its Latest Practice. By C,H. 


STRANAHAN, Illustrated, Svo, $5.00, 

‘At once the most compreheusive aud most 
judicious book upon its subject.” Boston Adver- 
fixer. 

‘The book is excellent all through.’’—Phila- 
delphia Telegraph 

“Tne whole subject is here tor the tirst time 
brought clearly to the appreciation of English 
rea New York J nalet Commerce 


Men and Measures of Half 
a Century. 


Sketches and Comments. By HucGHn MeCunueci, 
Sceretary of the Treasury in the Adminis 
trations of Lincoln, Johtson, and Arthur 
4.00, 

‘Without question, the great book of the 


yeur.’ Cincinnaty Inquirer. 

No volume of political meme 
value than this has appeared for a 
The Rxraminer. 


urs OF greater 
long time,”’ 


. (ve 4 
Otto of the Siiver Hand. 
Written and illustrated by Howarp Pytt 

Roval Svo, half leather, $2. 

it shows Mr. Pvle at his very best.”°— Drool 
lyn Times. 

‘One of the most notable juvenile ks we 
have seen.*’—Philadelphia Times, 

For sale by bookseller , it, Tiel, Upro 

receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





4s BROADWAY, N. Y. 





743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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